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Thanksgiving at children’s village . . . (page 14) 





Thanksgiving and the Cross 


7” THE DEEPLY MOVING record of the Last 
Supper it is written concerning our Lord 
that “He took the cup and gave thanks.” In 
the shadow of the valley of death he stood 
and, raising the cup of costly love, gave 
thanks. In that poignant hour he could see 
in that cup the waiting Cross. Yet above that 
cup he gave thanks. 

So real is the scene that it could have been 
in the news only a few days ago. Vast num- 
bers of earnest men and women in every gen- 
eration have known what it means to take 
the cup, and in this present hour the shadows 
are deep. Yet many men and women who 
know the way of Christ have come through 
great tribulation to stand with their Master, 
take the cup, and give thanks. 

In Indianapolis, on September 27, a certain 
minister conducted the memorial service for 
Mr. N. Lee Harris, for fifty years a teacher of 
boys afflicted by deafness. Beside him stood 
a colleague from the Indiana State School for 
the Deaf, who transmitted with her flashing 
fingers the funeral service to the large num- 
bers of deaf persons present. The deceased 
Mr. Harris had lost his hearing at nine years 
of age. During his half century of teaching 
deaf boys, he gave much vacation time to 
visiting and aiding former students. All this 
he did with a light on his face. 

Because it may strengthen others, permis- 
sion has been given to write of the way Dr. 
and Mrs. John H. Gardner, Jr., of the First 
Church in Baltimore, stood before their cup 
of tragedy. Their brilliant, eldest son was 
killed in Germany in the recent war. When 


Dr. Gardner was asked what he would say 
at the memorial for a soldier whose casket 
had been brought home from abroad, he re- 
plied: “We cannot explain why such a thing 
should be. My wife and I have simply come 
in our own sorrow to a thorough trust in God. 
We believe in His goodness and love. Christ 
on the Cross and in the Resurrection is our 
assurance. And we think it is our duty to 
make the most and the best of the years 
ahead.” 

These lines are written in a time when we 
know not what the next day may bring forth. 
Thanksgiving expressions may be stately but 
shallow; they may depend upon the amount 
of material bounty we have received. Such 
thanksgiving cannot speak in tragedy. 


Tas Thanksgiving season is a time to look 
long at the Cross and the light of the time- 
less verities which gather around it. It is a 
time to consider Jesus Christ until a flowing 
spring of gratitude bursts forth in our hearts, 
and we find a surer trust that God is and 
God loves. It is a time to “despise comfort 
and honor pain.” It is a time to pray for all 
who face the cup, and for ourselves, so that 
if the cup must come, we shall be able to 
look above it and give thanks. 

It is a time to thank God for those who 
across the ages and in our own time have en- 
dured the cup—a gallant host who say that 
God’s grace is a reality. It is a time to re- 
member the ancient words: “I had fainted, 
unless I had believed to see the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living.” 


Roy Ewtnc VALE 


Pastor, Tabernacle Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis, Indiana 









The Christian Herald has always been 
especially nice to us; we are therefore 
happy to have the opportunity to do some- 
thing nice for them in 
return — but never in 
our wildest dreams en- 
visioned such a good 
deed as sending them 
so capable a person as 
Ruth Elmquist. 
Ruth, who has been 
our production man- 
ager since October 
1948, is leaving to be- 
come editor for the Family Bookshelf, a 
new book club for family reading to be 
launched soon by Christian Herald. We 
only hope that Mr. Ford Stewart, the pub- 
lisher, knows what a prize he’s getting. 
Ruth is one of those rare individuals who 
knows all phases of magazine publication, 
and has had contact with book publishing 
houses as well. She has had wide experi- 
ence, starting with The Christian Advocate, 
Chicago, which she served as assistant 
magazine editor. She came to Philadel- 
phia to be assistant editor and later man- 
aging editor of The Link, the thirty-three- 
denomination paper sent to servicemen 
during the war, and also helped edit The 
Chaplain. When these magazines moved 
to Washington, she moved to the Curtis 
Publishing Company, then to P. L. 

Besides being largely responsible for the 
appearance of the magazine, Ruth has held 
the unofficial title of chief needler in 
charge of the getting-copy-to-the-printer- 
on-time department. 

With her going, the work of the pro- 
duction department will be divided be- 
tween two members of the staff. Mrs. 
Nancy Miller, P. L. picture editor since 
the beginning, will add to her planning of 
picture coverage responsibility for art- 
work and for the gen- 
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eral lay-out of the 
magazine. The daugh- 
ter of a minister and 
former missionary, 
Nancy was born in 
Japan, but her parents 
brought her to this 
country at an early 
age. She is former as- 
sistant photography 
editor of one of the Curtis publications. 
During the war she worked in the photo 
section of Army military intelligence. 

To Associate Editor William M. Alrich 
falls the responsibility of keeping in ca- 
hoots with our printer in Chicago. 
















The subtitle of “J. Edgar Hoover— 
Churchman” (page 4) tells the story: 
“The director of the FBI as seen through 
the eyes of his pastor.” Pastor is the 
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Reverend Edward L. R. Elson, who, 
as minister of the National Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D.C., is accus- 
tomed to seeing famous faces in his con- 
gregation and is particularly pleased to re- 
port that many of them—like Mr. Hoover 
—are active churchworkers. Dr. Elson was 
for ten years pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of La Jolla, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and once served as moderator of 
the Los Angeles Presbytery. He went to 
Washington about two years ago. In be- 
tween he served as chaplain with the 
Seventh Army, and as western regional 
director of the Restoration Fund. 


The Reverend James V. Claypool, 
who wrote “Book of All Nations” (page 
20), is secretary of the American Bible 


Society's department on “Use of the Bible.” 
Before the war he was superintendent of 
the Providence, Rhode 








Island, district of the 
Methodist Church. He 
saw active service as 
a Navy chaplain from 
1941 to 1946, part of 
the time on the U.S.S. 
South Dakota, and 
wrote the book God 
on @ = Battlewagon, 
published in 1944 by 
John C. Winston. The Worldwide Bible 
Reading program, discussed in his article, 
is one of his chief preoccupations. 
Something new in religious radio—the 
new weekly broadcast of the Episcopal 
Church—is described in “Great Plays” 
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(page 32) by the Reverend Clayton T. 
Griswold. The Presbyterian Church’s 
own alertness to newer techniques is evi- 
denced by the fact that Mr. Griswold is 
himself head of the General Assembly’s 
Department of Religious Radio, appointed 
last May 29. Since 1940, he has been the 
official radio broadcaster of proceedings of 
the General Assembly, and he is a mem- 
ber of the Radio Commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 


We are hopeful about editorial plans 
recently crystallized and herewith share a 
few of them with our readers. We have 
always felt that one of our major trusts 
was to link day-by-day events with the 
“eternal verities” of Christian faith. We 
believe that the recounting of personal 
experiences, by persons who have come to 
grips with the meaning of Christianity, is 
one of the best means of establishing this 
link. We think we have been particularly 
fortunate recently in obtaining stories such 
as “My Journey Through Doubt” (P.L., 
October 2), “From Catholic Priest to 
Presbyterian Minister” (October 16), and 
“My Friends Won’t Believe It” (October 
30). We are happy to announce the con- 
tinuation of articles in this vein. 


In our next issue we present the 
story of a sightless minister, the Reverend 
Robert S. Kieser, who reveals how blind- 
ness strengthened his faith. Others to fol- 
low include: a college student’s portrayal 
of the questioning done by young people 
today; “Why I Don’t Go to Church,” the 
frank statement of a non-churchgoer, with 
a forceful accompanying answer by an 
active layman. The Reverend George E. 
Sweazey, secretary of the National Board’s 
Department of Evangelism, is writing a 
definitive article on the New Life move- 
ment, and what it means. These articles 
will launch a series devoted to the re- 
affirmation of Christian faith. 

Not overlooking the usefulness of such 
a magazine in presenting pro-and-con dis- 
cussions of issues vital to the day, we 
have also scheduled a symposium on “The 
Church and Politics.” Participants, includ- 
ing Robert Fuoss, Robert Worth Frank, 
Reverend Clarence Macartney, Charles A. 
Sprague, Mrs. Martha W. C. Frost, Mrs. 
Robert Steele, and Mrs. Paul Gebhard, 
will discuss the question: To what extent 
should the Church participate in politics? 
This will appear in the next issue along 
with: a pre-Christmas feature on a toy 
loan library, to suggest a project other 
communities could copy; and a Presby- 
terian personality on Andrew C. W. Whang 
of Korea, whose story illustrates what it 
means to be a Christian in Korea. 


The Cover shows a group of nine-to- 
twelve-year-olds, at one of the boys’ cot- 
tages at Philadelphia Children’s Village, 
sitting down to Thanksgiving turkey. (See 
story page 14.) Photo by Larry Williams. 












It’s Taste Blended — 
It’s Truly Splendid 


EDWARDS TEA 


Price $7.00 per case of 20- 
cartons 50-bags each, less 5% 
allowance for FREE SAMPLE 
CARTON to new customers. 
Shipped anywhere by parcel 
post paid. 


Distributed by: 
EDWARDS & BRENNAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Navigation Bidg. 
Mauch Chunk - Pennsylvania 


Send for descriptive price list and 
project plans on SELLING TEA for prof- 


it by Church Group Organizations. 











but the future holds no financial worria 
when you have an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement. 

In the more than 100 years the America 
Bible Society has operated its Annuity Agree 
ment Plan, it has met and triumphed ove 
every world condition—depression, inflation, 
deflation, civil strife, world war. For no matter 
what conditions prevail, payments as high # 
7% are sent out promptly twice a year without 
fail, bringing financial security and longer life 
to thousands. ; 

Let us tell you of this remarkable plan whic 
has worked so long without a single loss to any 
annuity holder—and which entitles you to cer 
tain tax exemptions. Send today for “A Gil 
That Lives?” which tells how you can give and 
receive generously at the same time. 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 
pre wewwww wen ewweecsceecens 
® American Bible Society, ag 


§ 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Americans Are Smug 
« I was very much interested in reading 


Lincoln Barnett’s provocative article, 
“God and the American People” in the 
November issue of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Based on a poll taken by the maga- 
zine, some rather sad facts are brought out. 
The article states that 95 per cent of 
the American people believe in God, and 
over two-thirds of us envision life after 
death. But only 5 per cent think we are 
going to suffer for our sins, because 91 
per cent of us believe we are leading good 
lives. Furthermore, the article disclosed 
that only one-fourth of us think of God 
in any intimate relation with ourselves. 
As for our knowledge of religious .. . 
dogma, any ten-year-old Church School 
pupil knows just as much as his parents. 
Americans, the author points out, are 
committing the most unforgivable sin of 
all, that of being smug and self-sufficient. 
I wonder, if the poll had been taken 
among Presbyterians only, whether we 
would have made any higher score. 
—Nan H. GREENE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Labor Temple Scores 
« Naturally, we were extremely inter- 
ested in the October 30 issue of PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire. .. . All of us at Labor Tem- 
ple appreciate the great effort you made 
to do the story, “Where Pastors Study the 
City,” accurately and well. .. . We rather 
feel that the whole issue was a special one 
for us. Fred Luchs, Jack Meister, and 
Nevin Kendell are prominently displayed 
and all are former instituters. . . . 
—Marsnat L. Scott 


Dean, Labor Temple 
New York, N.Y. 


Correction 

« San Francisco Theological Seminary of- 
ficially reported 107 students enrolled for 
the academic year ending May, 1948, a 
fact which should be noted in correction 
of other figures erroneously reported in 
certain tabulations in the statistical tables 
in General Assembly’s minutes, and in 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe under date of Octo- 
ber 2, 1948. The enrollment during the 
present year is substantially larger, total- 
ling 135. —Gurpon C. Oxtosy 


Dean, San Francisco Theological Seminary 
: San Anselmo, Calif. 


An Honest Answer 


« In one of the lessons in the New Cur- 
riculum the Junior High students were 
asked to write a letter to Andrew’s father 
explaining why Andrew wanted to be bap- 
tized. Finding this difficult to do I offered 
my class the choice of writing why they 
went to Sunday school. The following is 
one of the letters: “Dear Teacher: I come 
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to Sunday school because I really have to. 
But if I didn’t I wouldn’t know about a 
real honest fellow like Jesus. To tell the 
truth I would not know how to pray or 
what to pray to, but now I do and I’m 
glad.” —Leon J. Souren 

Summit, NJ. 


Journey Through Doubt 

« I cannot resist the impulse to tell you 
of the pleasure and profit I am finding in 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, and I want especially 
to express my appreciation of “My Jour- 
ney Through Doubt” (October 2)... . 


—Mrs. Rosert E. Speer 
Lakeville, Conn. 


« ...In “My Journey Through Doubt” 
Mildred Whitcomb has conveyed a word 
picture which will bring help and com- 
fort to many who have had similar experi- 
ences, and that includes me. This article 
alone is worth the price of the magazine 
to me. —S. A. Maust 

Kansas City, Kans. 


Minister Not Exclusive 

« The statement made by the Reverend 
Rex S. Clements in The Sounding Board, 
October 30 issue, that the term minister 
can be applied only to an ordained clergy- 
man is open to legitimate objection, in my 
opinion. In the original sense of the word, 
“minister” means “servant”—one who 
helps other people. . . . Why then should 
not a man who serves by guiding the con- 
gregation in their worship of God in music 
be called a servant or minister? 

It does not appear that the word min- 
ister is one to which a clergyman has ex- 
clusive title which he should jealously 
guard but rather a term applicable to any- 
one wh~ serves or helps the church. .. . 

—Dwicnt E. ALLEN 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Wedding Gifts 

« In viewing the shining array of silver, 
glass, linens, or what have you, that starry- 
eyed brides and grooms receive, rarely do 
I see a beautiful family Bible among 
these wedding gifts. Do people just not 
think of young couples wanting and need- 
ing family Bibles? 

And never have I seen a Christian 
journal in such a display. Does no one 
remember that spiritual part of a union 
of man and woman without which there 
is no abiding union at all? Why not de- 
sign an attractive wedding gift cover into 
which the initial copy of a gift subscrip- 
tion of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe might be 
placed? And better yet, why not arrange 
a “wedding-gift special” that would in- 
clude a good family Bible and Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire? ... —Jarvis S. Morris 

Woodbury Heights, NJ. 








THINKING 
CHRISTIANLY 


W. Burnet Easton, Fr. 


Mr. Easton has written a 
vigorous and powerful analysis 
of how he believes Christianity 
can be applied to the problems 
of today. He believes firmly 
that Christianity has “the only 
important thing to say” to the 
world today, and that it is fail- 
ing its work because Christians 
themselves do not approach life 
from a Christian point of view. 
In this straight-forward book 
Mr. Easton presents a positive 
and constructive solution to the 
problem of making Christianity 
a practical and vital force in 
today’s world. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
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Mr. Hoover believes boys can be trained for honest citizenship, often takes time off to talk with them at his office. 


J. Edgar Hoover — Churchman 


The director of the FBI as seen through the eyes of his pastor. 


By EDWARD L. R. ELSON 


M° PARISHIONER, J. Edgar Hoover, is 
i unique among celebrities. 

As director of our FBI, his name is 
known around the world. In thousands of 
boys’ rooms all over the land, his picture 
hangs in e of honor above a Junior 


a pia 


G-Man Certificate. J. Edgar Hoover’s 
name and face are as familiar as those of 
movie stars and Presidents. 

Yet so little is known of his private 


hi people who associate Mr. 
Hoover's name with close-range gun bat- 
tles with gangsters never suspect that his 
boyhood ambition was to become a min- 
is the boys with Junior G- 
Man badges might look with more respect 
on their schoolbooks if it were better 
known that J. Edgar Hoover was himself 
a studious lad, 2 mainstay on his high 
school debating team, valedictorian of his 
graduating class, and captain of the Cadet 


Corps 


ster. Some of 


4 


Many persons who do not know Mr. 
Hoover personally are puzzled at the fre- 
quent references to religion in his volumi- 
nous writings on law enforcement and citi- 
zenship. But as Mr. Hoover’s pastor, I 
know that the religious emphasis is not a 
mere accent for his reading audience but 
the reflection of his whole philosophy of 
life. Reared on the Shorter Catechism, 
the Bible, and disciplined worship, it is 
perfectly natural that his zeal for right- 
eousness would make him a relentless 
antagonist of gangsters and lawbreakers. 
I know that the religious emphasis in his 
writings is in accord with the rest of his 
life. 

The Bible and evening prayers are 
among J. Edgar Hoover’s oldest memories. 
He can still remember an old man with a 
long white beard who came to his parents’ 
home for Sunday supper and read the 
Bible to them afterward. The old man 
was little John Edgar’s great, great uncle 
John Hitz, who had been the first minister 





to United States representing Switzerland 

With his Swiss lineage, John Edgar in- 
herited a strong tradition of Calvinism 
which was reflected all through his youth 

Until his voice changed, he sang in 
church choirs, and was featured as a solo 
ist at Christmas and Easter music festi- 
vals. As soon as he was old enough, he 
taught a class of younger boys in the Sun- 
day school of the Old First Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D.C., eventually 
becoming assistant superintendent of the 
Junior Department. So prominent was his 
interest in the Church that, as his years at 
Central High School drew to a close, 
Pastor Dr. Donald C. MacLeod began 
talking with young Hoover about studying 
for the ministry. ~ 

But by this time another profession had 
fired the boy’s imagination—the law. After 
graduation from high school, he entered 
George Washington University to study 
for the bar. Although destined never to 
practise law, he was unconsciously pre 
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paring himself to become the world’s num- 
ber one officer of the law. 

John Edgar Hoover was not born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth. Like so many 
other leaders of our generation, he had to 
scratch for his education. He attended 
night classes, and worked from nine until 
four-thirty in the Library of Congress. 
During the summer months, he reversed 
this schedule by attending his classes from 
seven to nine in the morning, and working 
the rest of the day in the Library of Con- 
gress. In this routine, he won his way 
to his LL.B. in 1916, and his LL.M. in 
1917. 

Almost immediately after receiving his 
Master’s degree, Hoover began working 
for the Department of Justice. The entry 
of the United States into World War I 
gave him his first experience at exposing 
enemies of the welfare of his country— 
he was engaged in counter-espionage. 
When the war ended, he was given the as- 
signment of prosecuting aliens deportable 
under the Sedition Act. Two years as 
Uncle Sam’s official evictor furnished him 
with further insight into the techniques of 
dealing with undesirables. So formidable 
did he become at this work that he was 
transferred to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in 1921 as assistant director, 
although he was then only twenty-six 
years old. When he was twenty-nine, he 
was made director of the FBI, the position 
he has held ever since. 


FBI shakeup 


As soon as he became director, Mr. 
Hoover began eliminating incompetent po- 
litical jobholders and ex-convicts from the 
FBI. For several years he avoided pub- 
licity concerning his work. When he had 
developed new standards for personnel and 
created a merit promotion system, he 
opened his doors to the press and began 
his now-famous campaign to undercut the 
glamorous gangster by glorifying the law 
enforcement officer. 

The exacting requirements Mr. Hoover 
has set up for appointees to the FBI are 
legendary. His recruits must be lawyers 
or accountants—there are a few jobs for 
others with special training—who will 
bring to law enforcement a spirit of sacri- 
ficial consecration not unlike that of a 
missionary. They must be men of the 
highest moral standards and religious con- 
victions. They must have good academic 
and athletic records behind them, and 
must have demonstrated leadership in 
extra-curricular activities in college. They 
must be willing to continue their studies 
after joining the FBI, for new appointees 
are sent to the FBI academy at Quantico 
Marine Base, where they are taught that 
“the test tube is mightier than the rubber 
hose.” All their lives they are expected to 
be students of scientific crime-detection. 

Mr. Hoover's high-caliber employees 
now number 9,765. He directs the work of 
fifty-one field agencies besides the FBI 
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headquarters staff in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Hoover is not a swivel-chair execu- 
tive. In fact, the chief criticism of his 
work during his long war on gangsterdom 
was that he too frequently exposed himself 
to personal danger. The underworld knew 
that well enough, but some of Washing- 
ton’s officialdom did not. When a politician 
once intimated that the chief G-man 
stayed in a safe office and sent others to 
face the gunfire, Hoover answered by 
leaving his office and personally tracking 
down Alvin Karpis, then public enemy 
No. 1. When the infamous gunman saw 
Mr. Hoover, he cowered with terror, evi- 
dence enough of the director’s reputation 
among lawbreakers. 

Mr. Hoover varies his vocation of fight- 
ing destructive forces in society with his 
avocation of working for the constructive 
side. He exerts a wholesome influence 
over millions of boys to whom he is almost 
an idol. Much of his time he gives to en- 
couraging boys’ clubs, Boy Scouts, and 
Sunday schools. He is a trustee of the 
Boys’ Club of America, The National 
Presbyterian Church, George Washington 
University, and Emergency Hospital of 
Washington. 

As, a one-time Sunday school superin- 
tendent, he believes that the Sunday school 
is “a crime prevention laboratory.” In an 
article called “Crime and the Sunday 
School,” which went all over the world, 
he noted that “the criminal is the prod- 
uct of spiritual starvation. Someone failed 
miserably to bring him to know God, love 
Him, and serve Him. . . . Moral tradi- 
tions are subject to his scorn, and he de- 
clares war on society. The Sunday school 
is a citadel of real spiritual influences. It 
teaches the power of prayer, and the need 
to make God an intrinsic part of our daily 
lives. The Sunday school teaches the 


J. Edgar’s parents gave 
him a religious training. 


child to rule his spirit and to place a reli- 
ance upon God which will not be shaken 
in later years. It is a powerful medium 
in materially reducing the army of youth- 
ful offenders and delinquents.” 

In line with his Christian principles, Mr. 
Hoover sees that there is no religious or 
racial discrimination in the FBI. There 
are Jews, Catholics, Negroes, and whites 
in his employ, and the same standards of 
character are demanded of all. 


Attacks Communism 

Mr. Hoover is a tireless crusader for 
democracy, and is forthright in rebuking 
those who would brand as “Communist” 
everybody who has a liberal and progres- 
sive point of view. “Don’t label anyone a 
‘Communist’ unless you have the facts,” 
he says. “Don’t confuse liberals and pro- 
gressives with ‘Communists.’” He is 
against outlawing the Communist Party as 
such, and is especially unwilling to make 
martyrs of the Communists. He believes 
we should concentrate on making democ- 
racy work and should deal with Com- 
munists by exposing them in an objective 
way. 

“Materialistic and selfish patriotism 
plays into the hands of the Communists,” 
he once wrote. “You can’t outlaw an idea 
or a thought,” Mr. Hoover was saying long 
before Mr. Dewey and Mr. Stassen devel- 
oped the idea in a radio debate. Such leg- 
islation as we have, he believes, should be 
directed against overt acts against our 
laws. “We need not have more laws, but 
better law enforcement,” he says repeat- 
edly. 

Concluding a recent appeal to the pub- 
lic, Mr. Hoover said, “If I could have a 
heart-to-heart talk with every American, I 
would tell them that truth is the best de- 
fense against Communism. I would urge 
citizens to learn all they could about Com- 
munists and their ways, and finally I would 
tell them that if they went to church and 
gave serious attention to the preaching of 
their minister as often as the Communist 
goes to the meetings of his cells, the first 
round of the battle in America would be 
won. Finally I would tell them that the 
American way of life and the final line of 
defense is to make our democracy so 
strong and so workable that the Commu- 
nists can never compete with its reality.” 

The religious convictions implanted in 
boyhood are constantly recurring themes 
in J. Edgar Hoover's writings. Our youth, 
he writes, cannot be saved without the 
Church. Our homes already have been 
fragmented, our schools are circumscribed 
and inhibited in teaching morals and re- 
ligion. There remains to the churches, he 
concludes, the supreme task of education 
for moral and spiritual living. “We do 
not have to defend democracy, but our 
democracy cannot survive without the 
constant influence of the Christian faith. 
A virile, active Church is the great need 
of America today.” 




















America Receives 
Displaced Persons 


Algimantis Petrauskas, age seven, ate 
his first orange and downed his first dish 
of ice cream. He couldn't tell people how 
much he liked them because he can’t speak 
English, but his face spoke for him. Little 
Alexsander, fourteen-year-old orphan from 
the Ukraine, said, “All I want in this world 
is to have a family and go to school.” An- 
other young orphan put a penny in a gum 
machine, grabbed his purchase, and de- 
clared, “America—it’s wonderful.” At last 
the DP’s had begun to arrive in their new 
home. 

So far, 1,615 refugees have arrived in 
the United States out of a total of 205,- 
coo scheduled to arrive in the next year 
and a half. The resettlement process has 
been painfully slow so far, but there was 


every indication that the delays were 
finally over. 
Church, government, and _ civic 


groups all over the nation were ready and 
waiting for their charges. New York State 
reported that some 11.000 jobs were avail- 
able for the Empire State’s quota of DP’s. 
In Chicago. the Church Federation of 
Creater Chicago (Protestant), the Lu- 
theran Charities Bureau, and the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese have offices ready to 
handle the DP’s coming to Illinois. And 
the city’s Travelers’ Aid Society has en- 
sted more than one hundred volunteers 
to 2id the thousands of DP’s expected to 
pass through the city on their way west. 

Church World Service. interdenomina- 
tional relief agency including America’s 
major Protestant and Orthodox churches. 
prepared itself to handle ever-increasing 
numbers of Europe’s homeless. Before the 
first shipment of 813 DP’s arrived October 
29 on the U.S. Army transport General 
Black, Church World Service had been re- 
sponsible for bringing into this country 
2.493 DP’s from Europe and Asia. Jewish 
and Catholic resettlement committees were 
working under full steam because over 75 
per cent of the first DP’s, mostly from 
Poland and Lithuania, were Jewish and 
Catholic in faith 

The US. Displaced Persons Act re- 
quires each DP family to have an “Ameri- 
can sponsor” pledged to see that his charge 
or charges receive adequate housing and 
employment. Sponsors for the first DP’s 
ranged all the way from the church agen- 
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cies to the Tolstoy Foundation of Valley 
Cottage, New York, famous for its shelter- 
ing of Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina. Secretary 
of the Army and Mrs. Kenneth C. Royall 
sponsored an Estonian nurse, and Mr. and 





Displaced persons boarding General 
Black in Bremerhaven for U.S. trip. 


Mrs. Harry Kemeklin of Philadelphia 
sponsored the young orange and ice cream 
eater, Algimantis Petrauskas (see above). 
The American people were ready. All they 
needed were more DP’s. 


“This Is Your 
New Life Movement”’ 


Many Presbyterians have been wonder- 
ing how the Church’s New Life Movement 
with its three goals—(1) 1,000,000 new 
members for the Church, (2) 100,000 
trained lay members to reach people out- 
side the Church, and (3) 300 new churches 
or Church Schools—has been progressing. 
Recently the over-all story of the New 
Life Movement was given graphic form 
in a sixty-four page book issued by the 
Church’s department of evangelism. 

This amazing book, titled This Is Your 
New Life Movement, shows through re- 
ports and excerpts from letters, the hold 
that New Life has taken upon Presby- 
terians and even non-Presbyterians all 
over the country in the past year. It is a 
fast-moving, intimate account, full of facts 


and workable ideas, individual church 
goals reached and surpassed, quarrels 
averted, and genuine fellowship. 

Here are some of the New Life stories 
that appear in the book. One pastor said: 
“As a result of our... program we re- 
ceived the manager of one of our state’s 
largest gambling establishments into the 
membership of our church. He came for 
six weeks straight, battling within himself 
before he professed his faith in Christ... . 
He has contact with the youth of our com- 
munity who are going wrong, and many 
times already has turned them back to 
Christ and the Church. . . . It may be that 
God will use his influence to help lick 
gambling in our state.” 

In Matawan, New Jersey, six out of 
the seven members of the town’s Board 
of Education were deacons in the Matawan 
First Presbyterian Church. The church 
treasurer and an elder were on the town 
council. And, after a visitation, the mayor 
of the town joined the church. Out in 
Idaho, two rural churches were saved 
through a vigorous visitation program. 
One of the churches almost tripled its 
congregation. 

One pastor noted how the visitation 
program worked in reverse. He said, “One 
youngish couple with marital relations 
strained because of financial losses were 
ready to separate. I asked them to go 
calling in our visitation program. They 
did, separately. . . . While describing their 
faith to others, they discovered new 
meaning in it for themselves. . . . They 
are now very happy.” 

Another report stated: “A young man 
in our community was injured in a wreck 
several years ago. This accident cost him 
both legs. It is not surprising that bitter- 
ness overtook this young man. However, 
under the emphasis of New Life in our 
church, he is preparing now to become a 
member in the near future.” 

Another paragraph in the New Life 
book declared: “A stranger in our town the 
other day said that in his observation 
three things had dynamited the community 
out of the doldrums. He listed them as a 
new Chamber of Commerce, the organiza- 
tion of a Lion’s club, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church. He added 
that the energy of the first two was prob- 
ably the direct result of the third.” The 
New Life Movement also opened a church 
in Nebraska that had been closed for 
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five years. Some 80 per cent of the con- 
gregation now attend worship services 
regularly. 

A pastor in Platte, South Dakota, said 
about his church’s first try at visitation, 
“This town has never had so many scared 
people in it at one time before. . . . The 
young people were first. They had results. 
Then the adults began to straggle in. The 
first team was laughing and beaming. 
They had won their first people to Christ 
and were amazed at the reception. . . . 
Two teams had too per cent results. We 
drank quarts of hot coffee. The thrilling 
part of it to me is that it proves to us 
out here that this message is not a city 
message. It works wherever it is applied.” 


Churchmen Ask Firmer 
Stand Against Reds 


Further evidence of a stiffening in the 
Christian’s attitude towards the policies 
of Soviet Russia was expressed recently 
in addresses by two prominent leaders. 

The leaders, Dr. Cyril Forster Garbett, 
Archbishop of York, and Mr. Wilbur La 
Roe, Jr., last year’s layman Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., General 
Assembly, both firmly backed the con- 
tinuation of the Berlin airlift and attacked 
the Soviet regime in no uncertain words. 
The Church of England primate urged the 
Western democracies to be prepared mili- 
tarily while former Moderator La Roe 
called upon Christians to strengthen them- 
selves spiritually. 

Christians are bound to seek peace and 
to check excessive nationalism, Dr. Gar- 
bett said last month in an address to the 
Convocation of York, but they must also 
be ready “to resist to the last the unjust 
demands of an aggressive totalitarianism. 

“In an armed world, the democratic 
state must also be armed,” he declared. 
“Weakness and timidity encourage an ag- 
gressor, while protests and arguments in- 
cite his contempt, unless behind them 
there stands the resolution of an armed 
people ready to fight, suffer, and die rather 
than passively submit to the murder of 
their nation and the enslavement of its 
citizens. 

“The cold war,” Dr. Garbett asserted, 
“must be defeated by the cold and steady 
nerves of people convinced of the justice 
of their cause. Grave moral issues are at 
stake. If the Allies withdrew now from 
Berlin, they would betray a people who 
had trusted them, their future solemn 
promises would be regarded as of less 
value than scraps of paper, and their re- 
treat would lead to further demands and 
surrenders until all Europe was under the 
power of militant Communism. Then the 
hour of our own doom could not be long 
postponed.” 

Wilbur La Roe told a large Reformation 
Day gathering in Cincinnati, Ohio, that 
love of freedom still exists in the hearts 
of millions behind the iron curtain, and 
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that these people believe that only the 
United States has the strength and the 
spiritual foundation to lead the world out 
of slavery. 

The Presbyterian churchman declared 
that there was no hope of reconciliation 
between Christianity and present-day Com- 
munism, and that one might as well try to 
bring the north and south poles together. 

“Our Protestant heritage,” he said, “has 
instilled into us the conviction not only 
that men must be free but that the dig- 
nity of man must be respected. There is 
no room for compromise between Chris- 
tians and dictators.” 

Mr. La Roe said that the American 
stand in Berlin is not a stand for national- 
ism, imperialism, or for pride. He stated, 
“Our firm policy there is a symbol of 
determination of democracies to take a 
stand for freedom, and the whole world 
knows it. Berlin does not represent a con- 
flict between Russia and the United States, 
but a conflict between totalitarianism .. . 
and democracy. . . . In Berlin, the democ- 
racies are saying to every dictator: “Thus 
far shalt thou go, no farther.’ ” 

To help strengthen democracies, the 
Washington lawyer said that Christian 
ministers and laymen should do two 
things: “First, the Church must be more 
successful in making itself a vital part of 
the community. Second, we must reduce 
the number of men and women who are 
mere Church members and increase the 
number who are disciples. . . . We are 
making the mistake of keeping Christ too 
much enclosed within the walls of our 
churches. Where Christ is tragically 
needed today is not in the Church but in 
the world.” 


Double Thanksgiving 


For most of us, Thanksgiving comes but 
once a year. But the Presbyterian Church 
in Stewartstown, Pennsylvania, is, in a 
sense, celebrating it twice this year. The 








first time was last month, when the church 
held a “Harvest Home” service. Mem- 
bers were each asked to contribute some 
kind of food. All the food was arranged 
around the pulpit, making the front of the 
church look like a well-stocked grocery 
store. 

Included in the display were some 1,000 
pounds of potatoes, 500 pounds of pump- 
kins, 400 quarts of home-canned fruits 
and vegetables, four bushels of turnips, 
200 pounds of flour, and fifty dollars worth 
of assorted groceries. 

The food was sent to the Children’s 
Home in New York and the Presbyterian 
Home for Women in Newville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


South Africa Church 
Denounces Discrimination 


The Presbyterian Church of South Af- 
rica was supported late last month in its 
stand against the discriminatory racial 
policies of the new government of the 
Union of South Africa (P. L., Oct. 16). 

Support came in the form of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the annual assembly of 
South African Congregationalists, meeting 
in Durban. The resolution, adopted un- 
conditionally by the church assembly, 
stated in part: 

“As a Church we have always stood for 
the freedom and democratic rights of the 
individual irrespective of race or color. 
In loyalty to our Christian principles we 
must record our unconditional opposition 
to the government’s proposals on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

“(1) This action will deprive the col- 
ored people of a right which has been 
theirs ever since the introduction of re- 
sponsible government in the Cape. . . . 


Stewartstown's Harvest Home display, sponsored by women's missionary society. 
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“(2) We are convinced that any policy 
of injustice and oppression must inevita- 
bly have disastrous repercussions on the 
whole community . . . the government’s 
proposals can only lead . . . ultimately to 
strife. The threat of such legislation is 
already driving large numbers of the col- 
ored and African people into the arms of 
the Communists. .. . 

“(3) It is our sincere conviction that 
the government's policy of segregation .. . 
has no sanction in the New Testament 
Scriptures and that, in fact, it is dia- 
metrically opposed to the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, and his concept of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

“We therefore urge the government to 
reconsider the whole question of race rela- 
tionships in South Africa on a basis of 
good will in the light of the principles of 
Jesus.” 


American Elected 
Orthodox Leader 


The citizens of Istanbul knew from the 
ringing of the big bells in the patriarchal 
church that the election was over. Seven- 
teen church officials had cast their votes 
and had chosen Archbishop Athenagoras 
of New York as the new Ecumenical 
Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
The tall, sixty-one-year-old churchman 
with the long hair and greying beard is the 
first American ever to hold this office, the 
highest and most influential in Eastern 
Orthodoxy. He becomes the spiritual 
leader of some 130,000,000 Christians. 

When he heard the news in New York, 
where he had served as head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in North and South 
America for seventeen years, Archbishop 
Athenagoras said, “I feel very sorry to 
leave this country, where I have won so 
many good friends, but I am also glad to 
return to the country where I was born. 
I wil] bring with me the American spirit 
of good will and cooperation, and the 
policy of the good neighbor.” 

Archbishop Athenagoras [his name 
means “a man speaking in Athens”] came 
to this country in 1931. Seven years later, 
he became an American citizen. During 
his sojourn in this country he cultivated 
friendships with leaders of all faiths— 
Roman Catholic, Protestant. and Jewish— 
and in his public addresses he professed a 
deep devotion to American democratic 
ideals. One of his outstanding achieve- 
ments was to bring about a reconciliation 
between antagonistic factions in the Greek 
Orthodox community 

Archbishop Athenagoras succeeds Patri- 
arch Maximos V. who resigned recently, 
ostensibly because of ill-health, Maximos 


V fell into disfavor with the Turkish gov- 
ernment because of his insistence that the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate should observe 
strict neutrality in politics at a time when 
the Turkish government was on guard 
against the spread of Communism. 

What would the new Patriarchate’s at- 
titude be toward the Russians? What 
would he do about alleged attempts by 
the Russian Orthodox Church to usurp 
the pre-eminent position traditionally held 
by the Ecumenical Patriarchate in the 
Orthodox world? Archbishop Athenagoras 
this month wouldn’t say more than that 
he would be glad “to do anything I can 
as a spiritual leader to help build world 





Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras 


peace.” The Turkish government, how- 
ever, indicated by its wholehearted sup- 
port of Archbishop Athenagoras’ candidacy 
that it was confident he would stand up 
to the Russians. 

Only the future can tell how effectively 
Archbishop Athenagoras will be able io 
fulfill Turkish or Greek expectations. One 
of the first problems he will have to deal 
with concerns proposals by the Russian 
Orthodox Church to have the Orthodox 
Church in Finland placed under its juris- 
diction. The proposals were submitted last 
September, but ultimate decision was de- 
ferred until a new Patriarch was elected. 

As Ecumenical Patriarch, Archbishop 
Athenagoras will have no privacy. He will 
be continually surrounded by advisers and 
church officials, and he will be bound by 
ancient customs and laws. But he will be 
occupying one of the world’s greatest re- 
ligious posts. From it he may well influ- 
ence history. 


McCormick Dean 
Shot Down in Palestine 


When he left for troubled Palestine last 
August to take over the post of director 
of the American School of Oriental Re- 


search in Jerusalem, Dr. Ovid R. Sellers, 
dean of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
laughingly calmed his friends who were 
concerned for his safety by pointing out 
that statistics proved he would be in more 
danger at home in the bathtub than in 
Jerusalem. 

But the statistics proved to be wrong 
in this case. One day several weeks ago, 
Dr. Sellers was making preparations to 
return to Jerusalem from Beirut, Leb- 
anon, where he had gone on business and 
for a visit with his wife. A letter from 
his wife told the rest. 

“Ovid left on a little civilian plane, 
bright orange, of the Middle East Air 
Lines for its daily run to Amman, a one 
hour’s flight. Just east of the sea of Gali- 
lee, a Jewish fighter plane with the star of 
David painted on it appeared and fired 
five times. The plane caught fire, and the 
pilot brought it down thirteen kilometers 
inside Trans-Jordan. Three men were 
killed, but Dr. Sellers escaped with second 
degree burns on the head, hands, and 
face.” 

After a period in an Italian hospital in 
Amman and a brief convalescence in 
Beirut, Dr. Sellers last month was ready 
to return to his job in Jerusalem. 


Buffalo Laymen 
Revitalize Church 


Because twenty men didn’t know the 
word quit, the Covenant Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo, New York, is back on 
its feet. 

Five years ago, the church was in a bad 
way. Once one of Buffalo’s largest Pres- 
byterian churches, with a membership of 
over 1,200, it had suffered a 50 per cent 
drop in membership due to a movement 
of families to other sections of the city. 
In addition, a crushing debt of $87,600 
hung over the church, and repairs were so 
badly needed that it seemed certain it 
would have to close its doors. 

Then twenty men of the congregation 
stepped forward and offered to make the 
necessary repairs on the church in their 
spare time. Although most of them were 
business and professional men without pre- 
vious experience in plumbing, heating, in- 
stallation, or carpentry, they rolled up 
their sleeves and went confidently to work. 

That was five years ago. Working 
evenings and weekends, the men installed 
five new radiators and repaired seventy 
others, tarred the roof, eliminated fire 
hazards by cutting extra entrances, in- 
stalled a new ceiling and floor, and painted 
both the church and the adjoining com- 
munity house. 

This voluntary labor saved Covenant 
Church thousands of dollars. Professional 
steamfitters had said that the two boilers 
were beyond repair and would have to be 
replaced at a cost of nearly $7,000. But 
the church treasurer, Wilston P. Perkins, 
the thinnest man in the group, crawled 
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into the boilers and relined the cracks with 
iron cement, making them serviceable 
again. Total cost: $25. Hiring professional 
painters to paint the church and com- 
munity building would have cost $8,000. 
The group of laymen did the job for $200, 
the cost of the paint. The minimum pro- 
fessional estimate on tearing up the rotted 
wood of the community house’s four bowl- 
ing alleys and installing new alleys was 
$3,000. Covenant Church’s amateur car- 
penters, using donated lumber, did the 
work for $200. Total amount saved on 
repair bills by the church, to date, thanks 
to the twenty laymen, is $25,000. 

Delbert Gardinier, an elder of the 
church, said of the job the members had 
done: “I figure it this way. Jesus called 
to follow him men who worked with their 
hands—carpenters, farmers, fishermen—as 
well as doctors and teachers. These men 
weren’t preachers, but they could work, 
and Christ gave them work to do. It’s the 
same way now.” 

The efforts of Covenant Church’s twen- 
ty laymen had both tangible and intangible 
results. Largely because of them, the 
church’s debt has shrunk from $87,600 to 
$24,927, and the membership is increasing. 

“There is now an entirely different feel- 
ing within the church,” declared Norman 
E. Lilga, president of the board of trustees. 
“We feel that we have something and are 
going to keep it and make it something 
better. The need of the church in the com- 
munity is as great as ever, and we intend 
to see that Covenant Church continues to 
be a powerful force.” 


What’s in a Name 


Two Presbyterian ministers had some 
fun with the names of their fellow preach- 
ers recently. Siegfried G. Manus and 
George R. Harland, stated clerks respec- 
tively of Galena and St. Lawrence pres- 
byteries, leafed through the index of min- 
isters of the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly and picked out the following names, 
which were printed in Monday Morning, 
Presbyterian pastors’ magazine. 

“Black and White, Blue and Grey, Day 
and Knight, Long and Short, Mutch and 
Little, Comfort and Joy, Barnum and 
Bailey, Mason and Dixon, Lewis and 
Clark, Chase and Sanborne, Moody and 
Sankey, Stanley and Livingston, Jack and 
Gill, Underwood, Smith, Remington, Aus- 
tin and Maxwell, Ford and Lincoln, Gra- 
ham and Dodge, Hudson and Nash, Kaiser 
and Frazer. 

“Locke and Key, Flint and Steel, Schott 
and Shell, Payne and Dockter, Come and 
See, Christmas and Easter, Buyers and 
Sellers, Meek and Meeker, Runner and 
Walker, Boyles and Fry, Hogg and Bacon, 
Lyon and Lamb, Trout and Salmon, 
Thrush and Peacock, Wood and Cole, Ash 
and Beech, Chappel and Pew, Console and 
Organ, Christian and Pagan, Saint and 
Sinning.” 
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Moderator’s 
Homecoming 


“Grove City is happy to welcome back 
home a local town boy who has made 
good.” That’s what Pennsylvania’s Grove 
City Reporter-Herald said late last month 
when local boy Jesse Hays Baird returned 
to the city for the first time after his 
election to the Moderatorship of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. General Assembly. 

Dr. Baird, who was born in nearby 
Clintonville, moved with his family to the 
western Pennsylvania city in 1904 when 
he was thirteen years old. He lived in 
Grove City and attended the First Pres- 








Pastor Jones and Moderator Baird 
beside Grove City bulletin board. 


byterian Church -there for thirteen years 
until his ordination in 1917. Dr. Baird was 
graduated from Grove City High School 
and attended Grove City College. He also 
taught for two years in a country school- 
house close to Grove City. 

Big day in Dr. Baird’s homecoming as 
Moderator was Sunday, October 24. In 
the morning a congregation of more than 
a thousand heard Dr. Baird preach in the 
First Presbyterian Church, built some nine 
years after Dr. Baird left Grove City. 

After the service the tall president 
of San Francisco Seminary met and talked 
with many of his boyhood friends, includ- 
ing Dr. Weir Ketler, president of Grove 
City College, Dr. Clay Ruff, a professor 
at Slippery Rock Teachers College, and 
Mr. C. Austin Black, director of the high 
school band in which Dr. Baird once 
played. On Sunday evening, the Modera- 
tor preached in the Clintonville Presby- 
terian Church and visited with an aunt, 
ninety-three-year-old Mrs. Rose Hovis. 

Dr. and Mrs. Baird also had a chance 
to visit with two other old friends, Dr. 
Baird’s brother, Clarence, a ruling elder in 
the First Presbyterian Church, and church 
pastor Edward H. Jones, whom the Mod- 





erator first met some twenty-five years ago 
in California. Dr. Baird was pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, the church which received Dr. 
Jones when he decided to enter the min- 
istry. 


Geneva Fellowship 
Starts Second Year 


Geneva Fellowship, the Presbyterian 
Church’s new program for young adult 
groups throughout the country, this month 
celebrates its first birthday. Officially 
adopted by the Church last November 
after a year and a half of preparatory con- 
ferences and study, the program is now no 
longer in its rookie stage. 

‘Indicative of the work that Geneva 
Fellowship planners and present members 
face in getting the program to all Presby- 
terian young adults is the fact that young 
adult groups have increased by more than 
300 per cent in the past eight years. Be- 
fore the war there were only about a thou- 
sand young adult clubs in the Presbyterian 
Church. Today there are more than four 
thousand, with the number growing daily. 

Another fact which shows increased in- 
terest in young adult activities within the 
Church is the demand for Geneva Fellow- 
ship handbooks, manuals issued this sum- 
mer giving a detailed outline of the pro- 
gram. So far the handbook has gone 
through three printings of 4,500 each and 
is now in its fourth. And handbooks have 
been mailed to interested parties only 
upon request. 

In order to meet the surge of inter- 
est in Geneva Fellowship and young adults’ 
activities in general, many presbyteries are 
holding conferences to explain the pro- 
gram and to boost young adult meetings 
and clubs in local churches. 

Recently some sixty delegates from 
churches in four New York presbyteries— 
Westchester, Brooklyn-Nassau, New York, 
and Long Island—met together to organize 
Geneva Fellowship councils. The group 
decided to form councils in each of the 
presbyteries and to coordinate their work 
through a metropolitan area council. 

At the same time a group of thirty- 
one young adults, mostly from the Mid- 
west, met with Geneva Fellowship leader 
Ray Kearns, Jr., at Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, to hold the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Young Adult Advisory Council. 
The group, which included farmers, secre- 
taries, doctors, teachers, housewives, a rail- 
road brakeman, and an accountant, studied 
every phase of the program, gave the re- 
actions of different sections of the country 
to it, and recommended revisions in the 
Geneva Handbook, Geneva Fellowship 
was ready for year number two. 


© 











HE “Open Letter” to the Archbishop 

of Mexico is now over two years old. 
Signed in August, 1946, by prominent 
evangelical pastors and workers, it was an 
energetic protest against priest-inspired 
fanaticism. In cold horror the Mexican 
Protestants recounted the atrocities—with 
names, dates, and places. An evangelical 
organist had been stripped of her cloth- 
ing, mutilated, and thrown beneath the 
wheels of a screet car in Guanajuato. 

In Tétalco a Protestant church had been 
ignited during a service and the worship- 
pers stoned as they sought to escape. 
Homes had been burned, and there had 
been bombings, butchery, and brutal tak- 
ing of life. “Is this the way to national 
unity?” pleaded the pastors. “Let ideas 
be combatted with ideas, and not with 
acts of barbarism.” 

Their courageous objection, however, 
has produced no change. When a powerful 
organization holds that any means is justi- 
fied by the end in view, then those in the 
minority must continue to bleed. 

It was this August—Friday the thir- 
teenth, to be exact—that the people of 
Rio Verde were disturbed by a persistent 
ringing of the bells in the Catholic Church. 
Running to the cathedral, the “faithful” 
were told by their priest that a meeting 
was being held that evening by the evan- 
gelicals and that, “in defense of religion,” 
the heretics should be dispersed. At once 
an aroused group of sixty men and women 
lunged toward the Protestant church. 


Mob attempts lynching 

Loudly the mob demanded that the 
evangelicals turn over to them the speaker, 
Sr. José Sanchez, an ex-Catholic priest 
who had been converted to Protestantism. 
Naturally, the Protestants refused to allow 
the lynching of their pastor. They stoutly 
defended him, in spite of the shower of 
stones that injured some of them and 
damaged their little chapel. Then came a 
scream and the sound of splashing water. 
One of the attackers had fallen into a 
deep well nearby and was drowning. 

To rescue him, an evangelical braved 
again the rain of heavy stones, scurrying 
back into the church for a long rope, which 
he then offered to his adversaries. Through 
all the turmoil the police did nothing. 
The following morning the aggressors ap- 
peared before the village authorities, de- 
nouncing the Protestants as “corrupters 
of children” because of their Gospel- 
preaching. 

The North American missionary, as 
well, is not without his difficulties. I still 
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Protestants Persecuted in Mexico 


By H. EDWIN ROSSER 
(Serving in Yucatén, Mexico, under The Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) 








Warning to Protestants. 





For taking this picture, a fine. 


resent the injustice shown me by an or- 
dinarily friendly group of Maya Indians 
in Yucatan. I had come by wood-burning 
train and horse-drawn cart to the little 
town of Yobain to speak at special serv- 
ices. Seeing two boys carrying some palm 
branches, I asked permission to take their 
picture. They posed for me willingly, and 
then I went on to the newly-erected Pres- 
byterian church. The Mexican Presby- 
terians turned out in force, bringing many 
of their interested friends. I had just fin- 
ished preaching about Christ’s trial before 
Pilate when an elder called me from the 
platform. 

“Brother,” he whispered, “what’s this 
accusation they’re making against you?” 

“Who?” I asked in surprise. 

“Why, the Catholics,” he muttered. 
“There’s a whole crowd of them down 
there now, yelling around in the town hall. 
The mayor is drunk, and they’ve per- 
suaded him to send for you.” 

At the town hall, in a room filled with 
scowling men, I felt like a piece of meat 
encircled by hungry dogs. It seems that 
the parents of the boys I had photo- 





graphed, dead-set against all Protestant 
work and workers, had trumped up a case 
against me. The thick-voiced mayor de- 
clared that I had broken the law and 
would have to spend twenty-four hours in 
jail. “Or,” he added hastily, when I asked 
to see such a law in print, “you may pay 
a fine of 25 pesos.” 

I’ve thought since of any number of 
memorable utterances I might have in- 
dulged in, but before I could open my 
mouth even to gasp or growl my indigna- 
tion, in rushed some evangelicals to pay 
the fine and whisk me out of the place. 
In the relative security of the open street 
I looked at the receipt that the mayor had 
handed me. Foxily he had scribbled on it, 
“Violation of the Law of Worship!” Who 
wouldn’t have been provoked? 


Need to resist 

“You evangelicals,” I urged, “have a 
responsibility as Christian citizens to clean 
up this town’s administration. When our 
Lord spoke about ‘resisting not evil’ and 
‘turning the other cheek,’ it seems to me 
that he was talking against malicious per- 
sonal grudges, against inflicting suffering 
in the spirit of revenge. Surely he didn’t 
intend for us to allow the innocent to be 
abused and the helpless to be killed, when 
it is possible to protect and deliver them.” 

Courteously nodding assent, the Maya 
Christians nevertheless took the incident 
rather lightly. It was just a slap at them, 
they said, for having dedicated their new 
church building. Such unfairness, they be- 
lieve, only makes more friends for the 
evangelical cause and more hearers of the 
Word of God. 

Sometimes the opposition shows itself 
simply in the latched door and closed 
mind, as a sign in Dzidzantin declares: 
“This home is Catholic. We reject all 
Protestant propaganda.” (See cut.) 

Or, more often, it is the burden of a 
mechanical prayer: “My Mother of 
Guadalupe, Queen of Mexico .. . free us 
from the leprosy of Protestantism, con- 
vert our enemies to the pure Faith, and 
save our native land.” 

The lives of evangelical pastors and 
workers, are always in danger, for as cer- 
tain zealous Romanists have observed, “If 
we can chop away the trunk, the leaves 
will dry up by themselves.” 

But they do not take into account the 
indomitable Christian spirit of the Mexi- 
can Protestants. “Don’t forget,” they grin 
back as they go on in their spiritual ad- 
vance, “the leaves are of prickly Indian 
pear, and these will take root anywhere!” 
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Close Call in Korea 


Although no Presbyterian missionaries 
were hurt in last month’s abortive Com- 
munist uprising in South Korea, the Rev- 
erend Dr. John Curtis Crane, evangelistic 
missionary for the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., came pretty close to being liquidated 
along with his family and two American 
soldiers. — 

Dr. Crane, former teacher at the joint 
Presbyterian Seminary at Pyongyang, 
North Korea (now controlled by the Com- 
munists), is head of the Presbyterian U.S. 
mission in Sunchon, some ten miles from 
the coast of lower South Korea. The mis- 
sion includes a school, hospital and evan- 
gelistic station. It is run by Dr. Crane, 
his wife, and four other missionaries, in- 
cluding the Cranes’ doctor son, Paul, and 
his wife, who have been in Korea for 
about a year. 

Life was normal until October 20, when 
a large force of Communist rebels swept 
into Sunchon from the island of Yosu, 
twelve miles away, where the revolt started. 
The rebels poured into the city, murder- 
ing the small city police force and some 
500 civilians. As soon as the missionaries 
discovered what was going on, they bar- 
ricaded the mission compound and pre- 
pared for the worst. 

But nothing much happened. First ar- 
rivals at the compound, located at the edge 
of Sunchon, were reinforcements in the 
persons of U.S. Army lieutenants Gordon 
Mohr and Stewart Greenbaum who had 
been trapped in the center of the city, but 
who managed to escape thanks to a friend- 
ly rebel sergeant. The rebels, according to 
news reports, attempted twice to enter the 
mission compound. Once they were fright- 
ened away by Dr. Crane’s shouts to the 
two Army officers. The other time they 
were reportedly turned away by the friend- 
ly rebel sergeant, who, it turned out, had 
been an interpreter for Lt. Greenbaum. 

The Sunchon invasion started on a 
Wednesday, was turned back by South 
Korean troops three days later. The town 
is once again quiet, but most of the rebels 
are still at large. 


Japanese Royal Family 
Uses New Curriculum 


Friendly relations between the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., and the Japanese 
Imperial family were highlighted in 1946 
and 1947 when the Empress of Japan and 
the women of the Presbyterian Church ex- 
changed gifts. Today, because of Miss 
Margaret Flory, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions field secretary, and the Reverend 
Mrs. Tamaki Uemura, minister of the 
United Church in Japan and gift-bearer 
between the Presbyterian women and Em- 
press Nagako, the Presbyterian Church is 
again in close contact with the royal fam- 
ily of Japan. 

Miss Flory disclosed the news recently 
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in a letter from Japan. She said, “It 
might interest ... [you]... to know 
that the new curriculum book The King 
Nobody Wanted was used in the Imperial 
Palace of Japan long before October 3 
[starting date for new curriculum teach- 
ing in the United States]. When Mrs. 
Uemura asked me about some religious 
material in simple English which she could 
use with the Princesses Taka and Yori, I 
gave her my copy of The King Nobody 
Wanted thinking it would be just the 
thing. It was. That was last May, and it 
was used until ‘the Emperor’s family left 
Tokyo for their summer vacation. Per- 
haps by now Mrs. Uemura has resumed 
her practice of going twice a week to talk 
to the Princesses about Christianity and 
once a week to talk to the Emperor.” 


Doctors Back Planned 
Parenthood, Lose Jobs 


Standing up for their beliefs cost four 
Massachusetts doctors their jobs recently. 
The four were members of the staff of 
Farren Memorial Hospital in Greenfield, 


a Roman Catholic institution. They were - 


fired on orders from Bishop Thomas M. 
O’Leary, chairman of the hospital’s board 
of trustees, because they had publicly sup- 
ported a birth control referendum which 
would have allowed Massachusetts physi- 
cians to prescribe contraceptives for mar- 
ried women whose health would be en- 
dangered by pregnancy. 

The measure, sponsored by the Planned 
Parenthood League, was defeated on No- 
vember 2 by some 200,000 votes. 


“Friendly Hour” 


When word came to him that several 
people had been attending services at the 
church for several months and not a soul 
had spoken to them, the Reverend William 
W. Rock, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Bound Brook, New Jersey, de- 
cided to do something about it. 

He instituted the “Friendly Hour.” 
Now, one Sunday each month, certain 
members of the congregation stand near 
the exits after the service and greet all 
visitors and new members. They ask their 
names and addresses and then invite them 
to the church parlor for coffee. Here the 
newcomers are introduced to the minister 
and members of the congregation, and are 
given a chance to chat with them. 

Bound Brook Church's coffee hour 
serves its purpose well. One young couple 
who were interested in joining a church 
but had been hurt by the lack of friend- 
liness in several churches they had visited 
attended the service at Bound Brook one 
Sunday. They vowed that if no one 
greeted them this time they were through. 

But the friendliness of Bound Brook's 
coffee hour won them over. The two 
joined the married couples club, later be- 
came members of the church, 





Feathered Faux Pas 


As pets, parrots can sometimes be 
quite embarrassing. An Australian min- 
ister who owned one of the feathered 
tongue-waggers found this out and wrote a 
letter recently to the New South Wales 
Presbyterian telling about it: 

“Our Mexican parrot is a most versatile 
bird. In addition to imitating cats, dogs, 
gossiping neighbors, and other household 
pests, he has a wide variety of ‘Hellos’ 
for your enjoyment. These range from 
the hushed whisperings of gentle ladies 
and the gruff familiarity of old men to 
the raucous bellowings of noisy boys. But 
I like him best singing ‘Tipperary.’ Be- 
ginning in a rather bronchial way, as if 
half-hesitant to begin, he gathers breath 
and courage and with a sense of height- 
ened enjoyment, signs the last word of the 
line in a frightened upper C. I have heard 
the sound somewhat approximated when 
one of my aunts has seen a mouse under 
the lounge, just as the new minister is 
about to press himself ‘to another lemon 
tart. 

“He sounded a different note one day, 
however, when a certain state moderator, 
famous for his stern demeanor and dig- 
nity, visited our manse. We had been an- 
ticipating his coming by teaching Woggles 
such happy phrases as ‘Moderator,’ and 
‘Down with the debt.’ . .. When the mod- 
erator arrived at the manse . . . Woggles 
betrayed his disturbed state of mind by 
screeching ‘Down with the Moderator’ in- 
stead of ‘Down with the debt.’ ... 

“There is just one warning I would like 
to give. Never accept a parrot ‘second- 
hand.’ The excuse that ‘he learned it from 
his former owner’ is received in the half- 
hearted manner accorded alibis for black 
eves. 


College of Emporia 
Installs New President 


Another Presbyterian college inaugu- 
rated a new president last month. The 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas, 
made a former student, Paul B. McCleave, 
its eleventh president. Like Dubuque Uni- 
versity’s new head, Rollo La Porte (?. L., 
Nov. 13), he is a Presbyterian minister. 

Unusually young for a college president, 
Dr. McCleave is only thirty-three. He 
was born in Missouri but spent most of his 
boyhood in Hays, Kansas. After graduat- 
ing from the College of Emporia, Paul 
took a job as traveling salesman for a 
pharmaceutical house. Later, he decided 
to become a minister, and entered the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Omaha, Nebraska. He married Hannah 


Edwards, an Emporia College girl. They 
u 














have three children: Marian, eight; Jody, 
two; and David, one. 

For a time after he received his min- 
isterial degree, Mr. McCleave served as 
student supply minister at Sharpsburg, 
Iowa. Later, he preached in Osawatomie, 
Kansas. During the war, he served four 
years as a chaplain in the United States 
Navy. Back in civilian clothes again, Paul 
McCleave became minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Concordia, Kan- 
sas. 

Emporia, which numbers among its 
distinguished alumni the late William Allen 
White, is a small college (331). The 
new president wants to keep it that way. 
He is also in favor of religion occupying 
an important place in the college cur- 
riculum. In his inaugural address before 
representatives from fifty-four colleges 
and universities, faculty and students of 
Emporia College, President McCleave 
said: 

“The need today to encourage and guide 
youth in religious fields is too often over- 
looked. Too long our institutions have 
been creating programs of materialistic 
value. Too long have we failed to realize 
that the balance of true democracy is re- 
ligion . . . that we must have youth that 
are not only business and professional 
people but are men and women who know 
the system of human values on which de- 
mocracy rests. 

“How then,” President McCleave con- 
tinued, “can we relate this principle of 
the humanity of man, of the worth of 
man, the value of his freedom, into our 
scientific, technical, and literary educa- 
tion? The answer lies largely with the 
church-related school. It is our reason and 
purpose for existence. If we are nothing 
but a liberal arts school, let us close our 
doors, for we offer no more than a state 
institution, and they often do a better job 
than we. Our responsibility is to give the 
youth today as never before this religious 
ideal that lifts them above the shallowness 
of common life, of common thinking, of 
common confusion.” 


Busy Bells 


Church bells are usually considered as 
pretty stable items, but last month they 
weren't in Western Germany. 

Occupation authorities announced that 
300 church bells had been stolen from 
Luenen, in the British Zone. The authori- 
ties said that twenty-five persons, includ- 
ing a church architect, had been involved 
in the thefts. 

The bells were reportedly sold on the 
black market in exchange for foodstuffs, 
coal, and cash. One village near Muenster, 
Germany, was said to have purchased 
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three bells for 200 pounds of bacon. 
Luenen is one of the collection centers 
which identify and return bells to churches 
which were de-belled by the Nazis. 


New Football Record 
For Missouri Valley 


On November 12 at Liberty, Missouri, a 
football record to break all football rec- 
ords was set by a small Presbyterian col- 
lege in central Missouri. 

Illinois had its Red Grange, Carlisle 
had its Jim Thorpe, and Army had 
Blanchard and Davis, but no college foot- 
ball team in the world ever won as many 
games in a row under the same coach as 
the Missouri Valley Vikings of Marshall, 
Missouri. 


Missouri Valley Coach Volney Ashford 


By trouncing William Jewell College by 
a score of 46-0, the Missouri Valley 
eleven had won its fortieth consecutive 
game, breaking the record of thirty-nine 
in a row established by the University of 
Washington from 1909 to 1914. 

This all-time collegiate mark started in 
1941 when Missouri Valley won its last 
game of the season. The team won nine 
Straight in 1942, skipped three years be- 
cause of the war, won ten straight in 
1946, twelve in a row, including two bowl 
games, in 1947, and eight straight so far 
this year. The record was made without 
benefit of “athletic” scholarships and under 
the direction of Missouri Valley’s tireless 
coach, Volney C. Ashford, a Methodist 
layman who believes that church-going is 
just as important as blocking and tackling 
is for his squad. 

During each week of the football sea- 
son, handsome Volney Ashford (Missouri 
Valley ’31) tells his squad which church 
in Marshall he is going to attend the 
next Sunday. On Sunday, the pastor of 
one of the town’s churches smiles know- 
ingly when he sees Coach Ashford and 
some forty young men file into the pews. 





The Vikings usually rotate among Mar 
shall’s churches with their coach, regard 
less of personal belief. 

One of the amazing facts in this ama 
ing record is that, up until this yea 
Volney Ashford did all the coaching him 
self. Most of modern-day football team; 
have at least four or five coaches and 
assistants directing over-all strategy, th¢ 
line, the ends, and the backs. This yez 
Coach Ashford bowed to tradition ané 
took on two of his former Valley sta 
Warren Harris ’41, and Hugh Dunn 48 
to help out. 

Hugh Dunn, star quarterback of last 
year’s Missouri Valley team, and winner 
of the Paul Williamson Trophy, awarded 
annually to the best small college player 
in the nation, is a good example of the 
men developed by Volney Ashford and 
Missouri Valley. Dunn started playing 
with the Vikings in 1941, but he was just 
an average ball player. He went off to 
war, was wounded seriously, returned to 
Missouri Valley seemingly through with 
football for good. 

But in spite of his wounds, Hugh Dunn 
still wanted to play ball. Coach Ashford 
said, “I’m going to give this boy a chance 
to play in every game this season if pos- 
sible. If he makes mistakes—and he prob- 
ably will—you can consider them my 
mistakes.” 

Missouri’s first game of the 1947 
season was with a team considered much 
too big and rough for the Vikings—Wash- 
ington University of St. Louis. People in 
St. Louis thought the game would be a 
good tune-up for the Washington Bears. 
People in Marshall wondered if the streak- 
riding Vikings hadn’t over-extended them- 
selves. 

Both thoughts were right in the first 
quarter of the game. Washington rammed 
over two touchdowns and led 13-0. Thea 
Hugh Dunn went into the game. Imme 
diately the Vikings tightened up. They 
stopped the Bears cold and went on to win 
28-13, led by the spirit, determination, 
and devastating blocking of Hugh Duna, 
whose most serious war wound was the 
loss of his left arm. 

The Missouri Valley Vikings hav 
one more regular game this season, 4 
Thanksgiving afternoon encounter with 
one of their toughest opponents, McMur 
ry College, of Abilene, Texas, whom Val 
ley beat last year in the Ranch Bowl, 20 
13. The Valleymen also may be invited 
to one or two more bowl games this yeat. 
(They also defeated West Chester [Pent 
sylvania] State Teachers 26-7 in Tampa, 
Florida’s Cigar Bowl last year.) 

But whether they win, lose, or draw 
from now on in, Volney Ashford and his 
record-breakers have shown that Sunday 
morning, like Saturday afternoon, can be 
an integral part of football tradition. They 
may receive Little All-American recogni 
tion again. Guard Jim Nelson and Hugh 
Dunn were first team selections in 1947. 
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British Service Night 


A soccer game and an invitation to wor- 
ship really started something at Westside 
Presbyterian Church, Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Watching an exhibition match by the 
soccer-playing men of the British warship, 
H.M.S. Nelson, sandy-haired Scotsman 
Tom Frazer, director of recreation at the 
church, got an idea. Why not, he asked 
his new minister, Dr. John Peters, invite 
the officers and crew to attend church 
some Sunday? It was during the war, and 
the British ship was in drydock for re- 
pairs at Philadelphia. Mr. Frazer felt the 
men might enjoy talking to the Westside 
congregation which was largely of Scottish, 
English, Scots-Irish, and Welsh origin. 

That was five years ago this month. 
Now British Service night at the German- 
town church has become a colorful tradi- 
tion. Then, as now, almost a thousand 
parishioners and visitors began to arrive 
an hour early, to get seats—and to get an 
extra look at tartans, bag pipes, and Welsh 
costumes. Every year the church also in- 
vites members of the British services who 
happen to be in the Philadelphia area. 
Groups also come from various British 
societies, such as the Loyal Order of 
Orangemen, St. Andrews Society, Daugh- 
ters of Scotia, the Caledonian Club, the 
Daughters of Saint George, and the Welsh 
Women’s Club. 

This year’s service started with the 
thirty-voice Westside Chancel Choir sing- 
ing “Onward Christian Soldiers.” Then 
Philadelphia’s kilted Washington Memo- 








rial Pipe Band took its lead from the sing- 
ers and marched down the aisle playing 
their bag pipes and drums. To Pastor 
Peters, the procession recalled his student 
days at Edinburgh, Scotland, for it is a tra- 
dition with the Scots’ famous Black Watch 
brigade to play in old Saint Giles Church 
for the University of Edinburgh’s com- 
mencement exercises. 

In a clear, clipped voice, the Honor- 
able H. C. McClelland, Philadelphia’s 
British consul general, read the Scripture 
lesson. Genial, white haired Canon T. C. 
Hammond, principal of Moore Theological 
School in Sydney, Australia, brought a 
message from the island continent. He re- 
minded the congregation, “We have strong 
ties which bind us, each one, to the other. 
. . . Our language, innate sense of liberty, 
and our sense of truth were cemented dur- 
ing the war. . . . Now that it is over, it 
would be a strange British patriot,” he 
continued, “who wouldn’t think of all you 
Americans are doing to help restore the 
damage that was done.” 

But Canon Hammond had some warn- 
ings to offer the Anglo-American group. 
“We must not forget our common Protes- 
tant faith,” he said. “The disaster that 
happened to Germany will happen to us 
unless we all unite and rely on God for 
strength.” 

After the familiar eventide service, the 
bagpipers and drummers, their black and 
dark-blue Black Watch kilts swinging, led 
the recessional out of the church. Later, 
guests and parishioners chatted together 
over a “spot o’ tea” in Westside Church’s 
spacious recreation hall. 





Margaret Frazer, Tom Frazer's daughter, gets bagpipe lesson from pipe major 
Bartley Boyle, Washington Memorial Band, after Westside British service. 
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Cross of Wood 


During the war, Dr. Herbert Beecher 
Hudnut, pastor of Woodward Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Michigan, 
wrote to more than 350 of his friends in 
the armed forces, asked each one to bring 
back a small piece of wood from the part 
of the world where he was stationed. The 
wood, Dr. Hudnut explained, would be 
assembled into a cross which would stand 
in the church as a memorial to members 
of the congregation already killed in the 
war. 

The finished cross now stands in the 
chapel of the Woodward Avenue Church. 
In the cross is wood from under the altar 
of bombed Cologne Cathedral in Germany, 
wood from one of the first boxes unloaded 
on the beach in Sicily, wood from Em- 
peror Hirohito’s front yard in Tokyo. 

Among the fourteen different kinds 
of wood that make up the memorial cross 
there is koa from Hawaii; ipil and yacal 
from the Philippines; camphor from 
Shanghai; bamboo from, China; cedar of 
Lebanon from Jerusalem; palo santo del 
chaco from Argentina; breadfruit, rose- 
wood and effa from Guam; and cedar 
veneer from the Isle of Capri. 


Prize Winning Sermons 


Twelve Presbyterian ministers are rep- 
resented in Sermons of Goodwill, a col- 
lection of fifty prize-winning Protestant 
sermons released this month by the Asso- 
ciation Press. 

The sermons in the new book were pre- 
viously selected and broadcast over the 
radio in a special series on brotherhood 
and goodwill in the weekly program, “Ser- 
mon-of-the-Week,” sponsored by The 
Churchman magazine. 

The ministers are Eugene C. Blake, 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church, California, 
whose sermon “Which Way Lies Wis- 
dom?” won second prize; Fred E. Luchs, 
Presbyterian Church, Athens, Ohio; Low- 
ell R. Ditzen, First Presbyterian Church, 
Utica, New York; Matthew C. Cavell, 
First Presbyterian Church, Evansville, 
Indiana; Archibald Murchison, New 
Hempstead Presbyterian Church, New 
City, New York; Rex H. Knowles, Coch- 
ran Memorial Church, Oneida Castle, New 
York; W. Nevin Elliott, Shiloh Presby- 
terian Church, St.-Mary’s, Pennsylvania; 
John R. Bodo, Newark (New Jersey) 
Presbytery; Howard L. Bethel, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Plymouth, Ohio; S. Ed- 
ward Young, First Presbyterian Church, 
Troy, New York; Lloyd Ellis Foster, First 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Joseph K. Cutler, Rosewood Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Toledo, Ghio. 
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Village children conduct 15-minute chapel service every morning. 


Children’s Village 


A Presbyterian Home for Orphans 


By RUTH VERNON 
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in groups of twelve by age, live in two- 
story, gray stone houses. Boys and girls 
are separated, and each group is a family 
unit with a housemother and cook. 

Up at 6:30 a.m., the children are washed 
and dressed for breakfast at 7:00. Beds 
must be made, dishes done, and cottages 
put shipshape before 8:00 chapel, a fifteen- 
minute devotional service conducted by 
the children themselves. Then, like other 
kids in the neighborhood, they troop off 
to nearby public schools. 

Life in the Presbyterian Village is made 
as homelike as possible. Under the guid- 


ance of its attractive, silver-haired super- 
intendent, Bessie D. Schofield, housemoth- 
ers teach the children courtesy, neatness, 
and responsibility. The housemother en- 
courages the youngsters to discuss their 
problems with her, and takes them shop- 
ping to select their own clothes. Even the 
tiny tots parade in front of a mirror in a 
dress of their own choice. Teen-agers are 
allowed as much freedom as their school 
chums. They have dates, go to movies, } 
concerts, football games, and dances un- 
attended by chaperones. 

The Village is supported for the most 
part by individual Presbyterian churches 
in Pennsylvania. Church members give 
money, food, clothing, and toys. John 
Wanamaker, who was a generous contribu- 
tor, appears on the first list of “Gentlemen 
Advisers.” Celebrating its seventieth birth- 
day this year, the Presbyterian Orphanage 
was established in 1878 on South Broad 
Street. The present site in West Philadel- 
phia was presented for the sum of one 
dollar. For admittance, a child should be 
an orphan or “half-orphan” of a Pennsyl- 
vania Presbyterian family, but any deserv- 
ing child is considered. 

On Saturday morning chapel service is 
longer than usual, and the youngsters put 
on programs of music and Bible stories, 
which they also give at churches. They 
are active Sunday school members of the 
nearby Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

At the age of eighteen these young men’ 
and women graduate from the Village. 
Most of them find jobs, but to those who! 
want a college education the Village gives 
help. Typical success story is that of Jack 
Semple, a 1937 graduate. He won a schol- 
arship to the Wharton School of Account- 
ing, entered the armed services, and at- 
tained the rank of major in the Air Corps. 
He is now assistant office manager for the 
American Viscose Company, is married, 
and has family and home of his own. 


Girls take pride in doll house. At Christmas they write 
to Santa Claus, who brings at least one present on list. 
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Youngsters are allowed freedom of unsupervised play. 
Not all the children are orphans; many have one parent 
living. Village urges parents to make regular visits. 


Dishes, bedmaking, light cleaning are regular duties. 
Schedule also includes study and music hours. Talented 
Students play in Germantown Youth Orchestra. 
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Slightest cold is treated in modern infirmary. Children have 
expert medical and dental care, undergo thorough physical exam 
yearly. Registered nurse lives on grounds, is always on call. 


Sweeping up leaves becomes a game. Last summer kids spent a 
month at Cape May, N. J., resort, where the Village owns two 
cottages. Boys may earn money there working in dining room. 


High-school girls have individual bedrooms, but like to gather 
for talk fests. Popular in school social affairs, they take 
part in the band, play on hockey team, and hold class offices. 
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We promise pastors “freedom from worldly cares,” but 


condemn many to destitution in sickness or old age. 


By JOHN PARK LEE 


OU MUST TAKE a vacation of at least 
» i years from your work, Mr. Shep- 
herd, or you will break completely.” 

Dr. Smith leaned back in his chair and 
studied again the face of the graying man 
sitting before him. The physician could 
almost read the minister's thoughts as they 
were mirrored in his eves. sketched in the 
taut furrows across his forehead, and in 
the tightening of the mouth. 

The doctor saw an overly tired man of 
forty; he was acquainted with the man’s 
he had attended the birth of his 
three children. He knew the minister’s 
financial history—a series of small churches 
preceding his present charge of a small 
but growing church which was able to pay 


only $1800. 


wife; 


his face, as if to erase the signs of panic 
he knew must be etched there. 

But, Doctor Smith.” he said, “how can 
I stop for two years? What would I live 
on? My church can’t afford to pay me any 
kind of allowance and also get a man to 
take my place. I have almost no savings 
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Everything I can afford goes into my in- 
surance and my pension dues. You know 
my wife can’t work. The children are just 
at the age where they are most costly. I 
must go on preaching.” 

“If you go on,” replied the physician, 
“you will break. The signs are obvious: 
loss of weight, sleeplessness, irritability, 
difficulty in concentration. Your preaching 
is showing the strain you’re working under. 
Some of my friends tell me that you are 
barely courteous to them. One of your 
elders came to me in great concern about 
you. If you continue preaching, you will 
soon be unable ever to preach again. Your 
whole future depends on your taking a 
rest.” 

What can this minister do? To whom 
can he now look as he faces the grim 
reality of his situation? This interview, 
reproduced in increasing numbers as the 
complexities of modern life place clergy- 
men under growing pressures, poses the 
problem which looms before the Presby- 
terian Church today. 

We promise our pastors freedom “from 
worldly cares and avocations” in order 


that they may devote body, mind, and 
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spirit in full measure to the service of the 
Kingdom. But we are falling short in per- 
formance as changing conditions create 
problems which ministers, their churches, 
and their presbyteries cannot solve. 

Too many still think that the inaugura- 
tion of our Service Pension Plan in 1927, 
with its guaranty of a minimum pension 
of $600, has solved the problems of sick- 
ness and old age for our veterans of the 
manse. But a group plan which will not 
be in full operation until 1962-68 and 
which is now paying an average pension 
of only $668.14 is far from adequate. The 
low salaries paid to many pastors prevent 
their saving and providing adequate in- 
surance protection. The present inflation 
acts as a salary cut or pension reduction, 
posing in many cases insuperable living 
problems. The housing shortage forces 
many to pay exorbitant rent or compels 
pensioners to double up with their chil- 
dren. Many ministers have no reserves to 
handle sudden emergencies such as illness, 
fire, theft, or death. The Pension Plan 
can do little for the emergency situation 
which creates such hardship for the indi- 
vidual and makes our Church appear either 
callous or niggardly toward its ministers. 

Often, it is true, a minister’s plight is 
the result of his own mistakes—his re- 
fusal to enter the Pension Plan, his failure 
to be provident—or perhaps because of 
his personality deficiencies which offend 
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those who might help him. But every 
minister left in destitution, forced to ap- 
peal to private or public charity is a re- 
proach to our conscience and a denial of 
our gospel of love. 

Understanding of the limitations of the 
Pension Plan and other types of assistance 
will explain why the Church is unable, 
under its present program, to do a com- 
plete job. The Pension Plan, in which 98 
per cent of the eligible ministers (7,520) 
are now enrolled, provides at retirement a 
pension equivalent to 14 per cent of the 
salary earned each year while a member of 
the plan. Forty years’ eligible service dur- 
ing which dues have been paid will yield a 
pension of 50 per cent of the average 
salary earned. 

Eventually pensions will be more ade- 
quate, but not until thirty-five to forty 
years after the establishment of the plan 
in 1927 will the pensions reach the antici- 
pated levels. 

In addition to membership in the Pen- 
sion Plan, 2,158 are contributing to the 
Sustentation Plan, a voluntary system set 
up in 1909 to yield a $500 pension at re- 
tirement. The member paid 20 per cent 
of the funds required and the Church 
contributed 80 per cent from current 
benevolences. Only about so per cent of 
those eligible entered, and the plan was 
never satisfactory. It was a paternalistic 
scheme and not a sound actuarial system. 

Prior to adoption of the Sustentation 
Plan, all aid to distressed ministers or to 
widows and children of the manse had 
been in the form of relief grants. With 
the adoption of the Service Pension Plan 
in 1927, the General Assembly decided 
that relief grants should be restricted to 
ministers and their families who were not 
eligible to enter the Pension Plan. 

This rule still holds and is responsible 
for the inability of the Pension Board to 
meet certain emergency situations where 
the individual concerned should have en- 
tered the Pension Plan but failed to do so. 


Examples from life 

Typical cases from the files of the 
Board of Pensions give some indication of 
the problems confronting it. 

The Rev. Mr. Adams is a retired min- 
ister of eighty. His wife and children are 
dead. During his productive years he re- 
fused to join the Pension Plan. Conse- 
quently under General Assembly rule he is 
ineligible for a relief grant. He is abso- 
lutely destitute. He has returned to a 
community where he formerly served and 
persuaded an old friend, a layman in an- 
other denomination, to take him in. His 
destitution reflects gravely on our Church, 
despite his own contribution to his present 
difficulties. 

The Rev. Mr. Benson is im a tragic 
plight. No fault other than willingness to 
serve the Church without limit can be 
charged against him. He has served for 
fifty years in Presbyterian colleges and 
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seminaries in addition to a tour of duty as 
chaplain in World War I. Repeatedly he 
has been called to rescue financially in- 
solvent institutions which he has succeeded 
in reorganizing and reestablishing. 

His physician now tells him that his 
seventy years will no longer permit such 
heavy work. He has a wife and must care 
for her mother, now in ill health at ninety. 
He joined the Sustentation Plan and re- 
ceives $150 a year. He wanted to join the 
Pension Plan but the institutions he served 
were too poor to make any payments in 
his behalf. He receives between $200 and 
$300 from a private philanthropic fund. 

He and his wife would willingly go into 
a home, but must care for her mother. He 
has been compelled to change his residence 
so frequently as he moved from job to job 
that he has been unable to meet the resi- 
dence requirements for old age assistance 
from any of the state governments. 

So the Rev. Mr. Benson, after fifty 
years of service begun at a salary of $500 
and with a maximum salary during his 
service of $2,700, finds himself helpless. 
He can preach occasionally and bring in 
small honoraria. But were he to become 
ill for even a brief period, stark destitution 
would face him and his wife. Yet under 
General Assembly rules, the Pension Board 
cannot help Mr. Benson. 





Foresight and the Pension Plan ease 
retirement for the average minister. 


A different situation is the case of the 
Rev. Mr. Clark who felt the call of the 
ministry at forty. With a wife and five 
children, he accepted a call to a small 
church in the Middle West whose seventy 
members agreed to pay him $1,800. But 
with the arrival of the depression he be- 
gan to receive only $1,200 to $1,400. To 
eke out this slender salary, he took an- 
other church thirty miles away which 
brought in $200 additional. 

When he finally left his church, it owed 
him back salary which he waived. He 
took another church at $1,200 which later 





was able to increase its paymenis to 
$1,500. On this salary he was unable to 
reduce a debt of $2,000, contracted for 
the education of his children. Now, by 
serving three churches, he receives $2,100. 

Mr. Clark found it impossible to keep 
up payments into the Pension Plan. If he 
retires at sixty-five, he will receive only 
$450 a year, and if he were to die, his 
widow would get only $20 a month. 

Mr. Clark faces the future with despair 
in his heart. He writes to the Moderator 
asking if these are the rewards for faith- 
ful and selfless service which our great 
Presbyterian Church provides. 


Pension plan provided 

Of course, the future is not dark for 
all the servants of the Church. Thousands 
through foresight, through saving, through 
the concern of local churches and faithful 
friends have been enabled to obtain addi- 
tional assistance beyond that provided by 
the Pension Plan. 

Consider the Rev. Mr. Dent. He joined 
the Sustentation Department in 1912 and 
paid into it regularly until he retired at 
sixty-five. He received $500 a year from 
this investment. He also joined the Pen- 
son Plan as soon as it was opened and 
three years’ payment of pension dues 
earned him a pension of $600 through the 
capital provided by the Laymen’s Fund. 
When one of his children built a house, 
Mr. Dent took his savings and had an 
apartment built into the new home where 
he and his wife could be independent and 
yet enjoy family life with their children. 
And yet Mr. Dent never earned more than 
$3,000 a year. 

Sometimes, it is true, luck—or provi- 
dence—solves the problem for the min- 
ister. Mr. Evans, for instance, was a min- 
ister for thirty-eight years. He joined the 
Pension Plan when it opened and con- 
tinued payments until he retired. When he 
left the active ministry, he began receiv- 
ing a pension of $1,000 a year. In addi- 
tion, his former church made him pastor 
emeritus, and paid him another $1,000. A 
grateful former parishioner left him $5,000 
in her will. 

Thus Mr. Evans was not dependent en- 
tirely on his pension money. But not 
every minister is so fortunate. Were it 
not for the unforeseen bequest and the 
generosity of the local church, his widow 
would today be forced back on friends or 
children to help her eke out her living. 

There is, of course, no substitute for 
foresight and thrift. But frequently con- 
ditions are such that ministers cannot 
save, pay pension dues, or insurance pre- 
miums. Sudden illness, lingering disability, 
errors in judgment may sweep away sav- 
ings. Men are called to serve churches and 
institutions so weak they can pay only a 
pittance. We applaud those who thus 
serve, but we condemn them to penury in 
their old age. 

Upon whose shoulders does the Name 
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fall? The local church usually cannot 
make any provision for men who served it 
in the past. Most presbyteries cannot aid 
distressed ministers. Only a few now as- 
sume this responsibility, and for the vast 
majority no funds are available. 

Presbyteries can help the situation by 
continuing to impress upon their members 
the vital necessity of keeping up pension 
dues, by refusing to approve calls which 
make no provision for pensions, by refus- 
ing to dissolve pastoral relationships where 
pension dues are in arrears, and by strug- 
gling to raise the level of pastoral sala- 
ries. Presbyteries should keep in closer 
touch with their members, especially those 
honorably retired, and with the widows of 
their former members. In this way dis- 
tress cases can be quickly reported and 
efforts made to alleviate suffering. 

But this is not only a local responsibil- 
ity. It rests on the shoulders of the whole 
Church. It rests on our shoulders, for 
we are the Church. 

Every belief we hold cries out in revolt 
against the picture of an elderly minister 
or the widow of a minister suffering want 
and need, sickness or mental illness while 
the Church stands by bound by self- 
imposed rules and regulations which bar 
assistance. 


Special fund needed 

As the Pension Plan matures and as 
salaries increase, pensions will become 
more adequate and the need for much of 
the relief now required will disappear. But 
now, in the present emergency, there is 
need for some special fund, flexible, free 
from limitations, to provide quick and di- 
rect relief to meet the countless pathetic 
situations which exist. 

The Board of Pensions recommended to 
the Standing Committee on Pensions at 
the Seattle General Assembly that an 
emergency fund of $150,000 be established 
to meet desperate situations not now cov- 
ered by the existing program. The Assem- 
bly approved the idea in principle and has 
referred the suggestion to the General 
Council for action. 

We have struggled to provide for the 
servants of the Church. We have not been 
callous or heediess. We have protected 
and helped thousands. We have eased the 
sunset of life for many. But our con- 
sciences will not let us rest until we have 
made even better and fuller provision. 

We can look into the future and plan 
for the time when adequate care will be 
provided for faithful servants of the 
Church. But also we must make imme- 
diate provision for the situation now— 
in 1948. 

“Yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread,” said 
the Psalmist. Today we cannot confirm 
David's statement. But we can, if we care 
enough, make it come true for those of 
our Church who have served us so long 
and so faithfully 
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Bicentenary of Isaac Watts 


The boy who turned everything to a rhyme 
became the creator of the modern hymn. 


By WILLARD F. GOFF 


N NOVEMBER 25, the Christian world 

pays tribute to the memory of the 
dean of hymn writers, Isaac Watts, who 
died on that date 200 years ago. This Con- 
gregational minister, who wrote the words 
of over 600 hymns, composed lyrics of 
such literary quality that he was accorded 
a place in England’s hall of fame, West- 
minister Abbey. 

It is doubtful that anyone could have 
predicted such dignity for the memory of 
Isaac Watts when he was a boy. He was 
a prankish lad whose embryonic gift for 
verse was a nuisance. On one occasion, 
when his father sought to break the boy’s 
habit of turning everything into rhyme by 
severely punishing him, Isaac wailed: 

O father, pity on me take 
And I will no more verses make. 

At sixteen young Watts stubbornly re- 
fused an offer for education which would 
have prepared him for the ministry in the 
Church of England because he could not 
conscientiously subscribe to the Articles 
of Faith in the Established Church. He 
chose instead the hard path of the non- 
conformist, and became a Congregational 
pastor. 

Once after a chapel service, when Watts 
was twenty years old, he told his father 
he was disgusted at the forms in which the 
Psalms were sung in their denomination. 
His father challenged him to produce 
something better, or stop criticizing. The 
next Sunday the people of the chapel sung 
Isaac Watts’ first hymn, “Behold the 
Glories of the Lamb.” It was well re- 





Isaac Watts 


ceived, and the young man was urged to 
write another. Next Sunday came an- 
other. So successful were these hymns 
that Watts continued to run them out, one 
a week, for 222 weeks. These hymns were 
published under the title “Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs,” in 1707, and the only 
copy of the first edition still extant is 
treasured by Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. 

During his early lean years as a Non- 
conformist, Watts earned his living by 
tutoring. This work gave him an intimate 
understanding of children which he turned 
to account in the first book of children’s 
hymns in English, published in 1715. It 
was the young teacher, Isaac Watts, who 
wrote: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


Watts belongs with Palestrina and Bach 
as one of the pioneers of church music. 
According to Dr. Louis F. Benson, hym- 
nologist, Watts set up a new standard of 
Church song. He taught the Church what 
a hymn should be. In particular, he freed 
the hymn from a slavish imitation of the 
phrasing of the Psalms. “Why must we,” 
Watts wrote, “sing nothing else but the 
joys and hopes and fears of Asaph and 
David? As well have compelled David to 
sing the words of Moses and nothing else 
all through his rejoicing days.” 

Literary critic Matthew Arnold names 
as Watts’ masterpiece, and “the finest 
hymn in the English language,” a lyric 
turned out when Watts was only twenty- 
two: 


When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


This hymn, incidentally, was the first 
to treat the Cross as a symbol of triumph 
rather than one of shame. 

Isaac Watts came upon ill health in his 
maturity, and was an invalid for thirty-six 
years. But all his life he poured out his 
faith in unforgettable verse to the world. 
He invented new forms, introduced every- 
day English to religious music, and used 
new subjects. The missionary hymn, for 
instance, was unknown until Watts cre 
ated it with his lines, now familiar through- 
out the world: 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run; 
His Kingdom spread from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 
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“*Pant-y-fran’ thanked God for that yearly four-mile car ride to chapel.” 


Harvest Time in Wales 


“We were a small community of poor people 


thanking God for his goodness to us.” 


By ALWYN THOMAS 


HEN I WAS A CHILD I often wondered 
Ww the eyes of older people were 
often blurred with tears as they sang the 
hymns at harvest festival Clearly I re- 
member the little chapel at the foot ot 
Snowdon mountain, the decorations, and 
the joy Harvest festival was a thrill to 
us then, and a very solemn service. Old 
folk who lived far away in the mountain 
used to make a special effort to attend on 
that day. 

I shall always remember Mary Jones, 
“Pant-y-fran ” In Wales we often link the 
place where a person lives with his name, 
and “Pant-y-fran” means “crow’s nest,” 
the brow of a high hill She lived about 
four miles up the mountain, and owing to 
ill health and old age she seldom could 
attend chapel. But on Thanksgiving Day 
she used to hire a car and come down 
arrayed in her Sunday best—a long black 
coat and a large hat with a feather in 
front which swung to and fro as she 
walked. We children wondered what she 
had to thank God for; her home was a 
small mountain cottage far away, her 
health was broken, and her life was one 
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long toil. We decided that she thanked 
God for that yearly car ride 

Those whom chapel people usually called 
“sinners” also attended on that day. They 
used to sit in the back seats and were 
very religious Dafydd Wilham “Y Fron” 
—breast of a hill—was their leader He 
could swear and he could shout, and he 
always—even on Sundays—went about 
dressed in an old pair of breeches that 
reached right down to his boots. But on 
Thanksgiving Day Dafydd William at- 
tended all three services dressed in a 
black suit and a starched collar. 

One morning someone greeted him with 
the words, “Well, Dafydd William, so you 
have come again this year?” His answer 
was typical of him, “Man alive, do you 
expect me not to come? Isn’t it my duty 
to thank God for providing food again 
for man and beast?” 

Often in later years I have thought 
about him, He came to thank God for the 
harvest, and for that only. He never 
realized that there was anything else for 
him to be thankful for. I can well imagine 
him at the close of day trudging home, 
and discarding the black suit, and starched 
collar for the old breeches, well content 


because he had made his peace with his 
Maker for another year. 

In the morning and afternoon services 
the young people took part, but the eve- 
ning was the preserve of our elders. Well 
do I remember them and their prayers. 
First there was William Williams “Ty 
Coch”—red house. Before getting up from 
his pew, he would start lining out his 
hymn—repeating each line before begin- 
ning to sing—and kept on reciting the 
verses until he was in the “Big Pew.” His 
hymn was always the same: 


Magdalene was cleansed and whitened 
And Manasseh as the snow. ... 


The little harmonium then would burst 
into song and we would all join in the 
praise. After he had read a portion from 
the Scriptures and led another hymn, he 
bent his knee before his Maker and 
thanked him for his manifold gifts. 

Next came Robert Jones, “Ty Mawr”— 
big house—dignified and upright. From a 
worldly standpoint he had not much for 
which to thank God. His farm was a piece 
of rocky ground overlooking the quarry. 
The curse of Eden was upon it, and it was 
true that “Old Robert, Ty Mawr” knew 
what hunger was. Yet his praises rang that 
night, and we all knew'‘that, poor as -he 
was, he had something which he found to 
be more precious than gold. 

The last was always Ifan Hughes, “Y 
Wern”—swampland. No fuss, no shout- 
ing, but just a quiet hymn usually to pro- 
claim that, although God's gifts are abun- 
dantly plentiful, his store is never ex- 
hausted And then the prayer! That was 
the crowning glory of the day—lIfan 
Hughes’ prayer. He praised God for his 
goodness, and mercy, and was fluent in his 
thanksgiving He thanked God for all that 
he had done, and somewhere about the 
middle ot his prayer he always gave thanks 
for the crosses in his life It was then 
that the floodgates were let open Many 
a time have I sat in silent wonder when I 
saw my mother crying as Ifan Hughes 
prayed. Hearing him, one would not think 
that he had lost three sons in the Great 
War and that the youngest, the only one 
left behind, had been taken to Denbigh 
Asylum, a hopeless lunatic There were 
no grumbles and no bitterness in his 
prayer. He prayed as if he and God were 
two good friends who thoroughly under- 
stood one another And I am sure they did. 

“Thou canst not toil in vain.” So runs 
the hymn In these days of apparent 
waste and loss I find encouragement in 
remembering my childhood in that little 
chapel at the foot of Snowdon. We were 
a small community of poor people thank- 
ing God for his goodness, every eye wet 
with the tears of love, every heart full of 
that understanding which 1s beyond com- 
prehension, Today may not provide the 
harvest for which you sought, but tomor- 
row may—some tomorrow, somewhere, 
certainly will. 
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For 132 years the American Bible Society has carried 


the Scriptures to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


By JAMES V. CLAYPOOL 


SMALL BoY became curious about the 

dusty, family Bible that lay in a place 
of honor apart from his parents’ other 
books. 

“What is that big black book?” he 
asked his mother. 

After a moment's hesitation, his mother 
answered, “That's God's book, dear.” 

The boy pondered a moment. “Well, 
don’t you think we ought to give it back? 
Nobody ever reads it.” 

The Bible is consistently the world’s 
bestseller. Prominent among the groups 
that strive to make the Scriptures the 
best-read book as well as a bestseller is 
the American Bible Society, which on 
Thanksgiving Day opens its Fifth Annual 
Worldwide Bible Reading program. The 
purpose of the plan is to get millions of 
people in America and all over the world 
to read simultaneously the Bible selections 
reproduced on page 21. The schedule of 
readings extends, as in previous years, 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas, thirty- 
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one days. The theme for 1948 is “The 
Book of All Nations.” The reading pro- 
gram has as its central day Universal Bible 
Sunday on December 12. 

The germ of the idea for Worldwide 
Bible Reading came from an anonymous 
telephone call during the war. An un- 
named mother called the Philadelphia of- 
fices of the American Bible Society to tell 
about a letter from her son, a Marine on 
Guadalcanal. 

The boy, who had previously shown 
small interest in religion, wrote that he 
had come upon a Testament bearing the 
imprint of the American Bible Society, 
and was eagerly reading it. He wondered 
whether his mother and the rest of the 
family would set aside a time each day 
for reading together some portion of the 
Scriptures. They could let him know their 
schedule of readings, and he would follow 
it, reading the Bible with them on what- 
ever islands he was sent to. In this way, 
the Marine wrote, they could “join spirit- 
ual hands across the world.” 

Before the mother could finish her story, 





she was overcome with emotion; her voice 





broke, and she hung up before the secre- or 
tary could get her name or any further 8.01 
details. But the incident was widely dis- pee 
cussed among the personnel of the Amer- leat 
ican Bible Society. If this lonely Marine cop 
in a Pacific archipelago and his family wat 
gained comfort and strength through dor 
simultaneous Bible reading, why not ex- this 
tend the idea to include the entire Chris- 194 
tian family all over the world? Tes 


The American Bible Society was the Rec 
natural vehicle for this idea. Supported 


and administered by fifty Protestant de- oli 
nominations, including the Presbyterian E 
Church, U.S.A., the American Bible So- des 


ciety is one of the oldest ecumenical bodies Ger 
in existence. For 132 years it has pur- 


; for 
sued a single purpose: to encourage the oul 
wider circulation and use of the Holy ne 
Scriptures. With the cooperation of sister wit! 
societies and hundreds of missionaries in acti 
many lands, it has sent the Word of God lay 
through the world in 1,091 languages, in 
185 of which the whole Bible has been 
translated. T 

The Society has distributed over 375,- witl 
000,000 copies of the Scriptures. It pub- the 
lishes in many American cities, also in Bra 
Glasgow, Beirut, Sofia, Cairo, Stuttgart, bees 
Bangkok, Manila, Shanghai, Chengtu, and to : 
Tokyo. A formerly active branch, the reca 
Bible Depot in Jerusalem, was bombed out was 
on May 14 of this year, a victim of the trib 
current hostilities in the Holy Land. I 

Poll to pick readings om 

At first the Bible Reading program was beir 
confined to the United States and its men fun 
and women in service overseas. When Soci 
readings were selected for the first two J 
years of the plan—1944 and 1945—the rate 
American Bible Society took a poll of awa 
200,000 chaplains and pastors. These min- rept 
isters were asked to send in lists of sug- Tes 
gestions of the most beloved and im- com 
portant Scripture selections. From their wall 


preferences readings were chosen for the 
period from Thanksgiving to Christmas. Coi 

During the later war years, the idea 
spread to other parts of the world, and by 
1947, thirty-four nations participated in 
what had come to be called Worldwide 
Bible Reading. The theme chosen for the 
1947 selections, “One World—One Book,” 
reflected this spread of the program. 

The selections were printed on book- 
marks for easy, inexpensive distribution) 
Twenty million bookmarks were distrib 
uted through churches and missionarie 
libraries, bookstores, and cooperating busi*" 
ness firms. Trade journals and other sec 
ular publications carried the list of read=} 
ings, and one company put a bookmar&® 
in each pay envelope. 

At the close of the war, the Society was 
confronted with the greatest need fé 
Bibles in its history. The sobering effect 
of the conflict had increased by millioné 
the number of people who wanted Bibles 
But as the need rose, the supply dropped! 
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Germany is a case in point. For eight 
years the printing of Bibles had been for- 
bidden. Beside the shortage of about 
8,000,000 Bibles and Testaments resulting 
from this prohibition, German church 
leaders estimated that 4,000,000 more 
copies were lost or destroyed during the 
war. It has been physically impossible 
for the American Bible Society to cover 
this enormous shortage, but from 1945 to 
1948, it sent 2,775,345 copies of Bibles, 
Testaments, and portions of the Word. 
Recently the Germans resumed the print- 
ing of Bibles on their own presses, sup- 
plied with materials from the Society. 
Bishop J. W. Ernst Sommer, Methodist 
clergyman of Frankfort, said recently, “In 
Germany we are as hungry for Bibles as 
for any material nourishment; and curi- 
ously enough, it is the whole Bible that 
our people want. They are not satisfied 
with the New Testament only. It is a re- 
action against National Socialism that they 
lay such stress on the Old Testament.” 


W orld-wide need for Bibles 


The picture in Germany is reproduced, 
with variations, in many nations. One of 
the American Bible Society’s workers in 
Brazil reports that he is nearly persecuted 
because he cannot furnish enough Bibles 
to answer the people’s demands. “I can 
recall,” he writes, “times when my life 
was in danger because I was trying to dis- 
tribute Bibles. Times are different today.” 

In France, Bibles have been so scarce 
that last Christmas none were available 
for sale as gifts. This year 110,000 are 
being published for that purpose, from 
funds supplied in part by the American 
Society. 

Japan, with one of the highest literacy 
rates in the world—o8 per cent—is a huge 
awakening market for Bibles. Travelers 
report seeing Japanese reading the New 
Testament on park benches and while 
commuting to their jobs. Makeshift side- 
walk stalls in Tokyo sell Bibles to passers- 


Colporteur of the American Bible Society distributes 
Bibles in Arabic to camel drivers in the Near East. 








“The Book of All Nations” 


These Bible selections bring out 
helpful truths concerning the theme. 


NOVEMBER 
Day Book Chapter 
25 Thanksgiving ...Psalms ........ 103 
a Hasbcutdeuaweon PD i aisecesa 90 
BP 6b6 049 06508 Owen a eee 91 
28 Sunday ........ ED. diacgsaee 23 
Be wsevecvesseses Ephesians ...... 6 
Me treede se venues Philippians ..... 4 
DECEMBER 
Day Book Chapter 
adtsebe ce nagoune SEG wineksacee? 17 
e baediennn's.ca nee Revelation ..... 21 
D méhscoeveancas PORN. as 60 sake 121 
@ whienaisicccens ree 27 
5 Sunday ........ BANS weciscccces 17 
De sta asnasttewun’ eee ey ee" 15 
DP capes veshsnanbe Hebrews ....... 11 
OD baa eeuhnsaa need Romans .......- 12 
ee ee 0 ee 3 
og ae es Romans ........ 8 
Be énkch wa picthiewtd RED saciess 14 
12 Bible Sunday Matthew ....... 13 
BD ccccccctuuvc dey BU We si. ote 14 
_ EO Sere 15 
ETO ere nee 16 
PD bccavabavseenne | Corinthians 13 
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1 Sunday .....cee ee 4 
DS hide hake Matthew ....... 5 
eee Matthew ....... 6 
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BD poccedaesisrca’ Isaiah . .2:1-5; 9:1-7 
Oe occ can emeaaaelen Isaiah 11:1-9; 40:1-11 
25 Christmas Day... Matthew ....... 2 
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by. During 1948, the American Bible 
Society will send to Japan 1,725,000 Bi- 
bles, Testaments, and Gospel portions, all 
in Japanese. 

There is even a black market in Bibles. 
Missionaries and Bible Society agents in 
East and South Africa are on constant 
guard against black marketeers, who, 
aware of the shortage of Bibles, attempt 
to acquire copies to sell at many times 
their original price. 


Bibles needed here, too 

Not all the frontiers are in far-flung 
lands. In the mountains of Pennsylvania 
an agent of the American Bible Society 
came upon a settlement where no one 
either owned a Bible or had heard of 
Christ. “Very few strangers come here,” 
they said. “We're sure no one by the name 
of Jesus has gone through.” 

Another kind of frontier is blindness. 
The American Bible Society, which has 
been bringing the Scriptures to the blind 
for 113 years, has distributed the Bible to 
them in thirty-four different languages and 
systems. The Bible in braille makes up 
twenty large volumes, and the concordance 
to accompany it consists of ten more. Al- 
though the cost of manufacturing these 
editions is from two tq eight dollars for 
each volume, they are sold to the blind 
for twenty-five cents a book. The Scrip- 
tures are also available on Talking Book 
records, consisting of a set of 169 double- 
faced disks. 

A disk from “The Talking Book” is like 
an ordinary twelve-inch phonograph rec- 
ord, but runs at a very slow speed. Each 
side of the record will read aloud for 
about fifteen minutes. These records must 
be played on a Talking Book machine that 
has been built especially so that blind peo- 
ple can operate it easily by touch. 

To the blind, as to the rest of us, the 
Bible, as Helen Keller once said, is “A 
book to live with, to think from, and to 
die by.” 


American Bible Society's proofreader, Robert Lundgren, 
works on copies of the Scriptures in forty languages. 
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“Now Thank We All Our God” 


By ELSIE SMITH COSTELLO 


Hearken unto us, O God, and incline Thine ear, that we may lift 
our spirits in thanksgiving. 







We would make a glad song of praise: 


Let it be heard in the sigh of the wind across the great wheat 
fields that roll away to meet the mountains. 







Let it be heard in the mines, deep within the earth, where the 
sinews of peace are being strengthened and made perfect. 

























Let it be heard in the hum of the tireless factories, weaving the 
warp and woof of plenty. 


Let it be heard in the city, where commerce plies its shining 
silver needles of communication. 


Let it be heard in the country lanes, where bright leaves cover 
the earth, as thy love and care cover us. 


Let it be heard in the constant memory that all men are brothers; 
that if anyone be hungry, sick, or cold, all will taste the bitter cup, 
for that no man lives to himself alone. 


Finally, let us give thanks for Thy loving-kindness and Thy tender 
mercies, and may we show forth Thy spirit in all our ways as we walk 
life’s highroad on this Thanksgiving Day. 
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Into the sunset to match youth’s gift of life with a 
Gift Annuity or with a direct con- 
tribution to Princeton Seminary. 
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Bl We have failed to recognize our little 


prayer in Thy _ ADDRESS: James K. Quay, Vice President, 


Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Who Makes History? 


Edwin Sandys, a little-known settler in old Virginia, 


took a stand, and the purpose of God was advanced. 


By FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


HO MAKES HISTORY? Who really 

makes the decisions that determine 
the course of human destiny? It would be 
worthwhile to know in this year 1948, 
for dark doubts overhang the immediate 
future of our culture. Who, in the last 
analysis, will decide what is to become of 
us? 

Some say history is made by the butch- 
ers, the bakers, the candlestick makers— 
the great mass of ordinary people. Some 
say the Hitlers make history. Some say 
the Lincolns. 

Most Christians would probably say 
that each of these groups plays its part 
and has its influence on man’s destiny. 
But all Christians would add another influ- 
ence; the divine purpose. 

There is meaning in human history. 
That is the belief of Christians. We be- 
lieve that purpose is there—God’s pur- 
pose and the purposes of men. Some of 
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men’s purposes are in line with God’s pur- 
pose and some are not. History in its 
broadest sense is the action and reaction 
of God’s purpose in relation to the pur- 
poses of men. 

The only true freedom is Christian free- 
dom—the freedom of men whose ultimate 
allegiance is to the Kingdom of God and 
who, therefore, can never be enslaved by 
the kingdoms or interests of this world. 
Freedom as used by non-Christians is not 
genuine freedom. It often means animal 
license. It sometimes means merely the 
transfer of loyalty from one materialistic 
or ideological attachment to another. In 
either case the man concerned is not really 
free. He remains a slave to the forces of 
this world—sensual, social, economic, or 
political. 

Accurate history would be a story of the 
human race told in relation to the emer- 
gence of free Christian men and a free 
Christian society. Such a story would be 
history as seen through God's eye. His- 


tory of this kind has never been written 
and probably never will be written. For 
one thing, documents recording this his- 
tory rarely survive. 

No matter how objective a historian 
may be, his story is bound to be colored 
by the limitations of his own knowledge 
or by natural prejudice. In extreme cases 
a king or a Communist commissar may 
see to it that history is written as he 
wishes that it had occurred. 

The story of man’s past often appears 
to be nothing but the clash of brute forces 
with the record of the conflict written by 
the survivor. No wonder that people gen- 
erally are confused about human life and 
about the meaning of their sojourn on 
this planet. But the Christian is not 
confused because he knows that a thread 
of meaning runs through the tale of chaos, 
woe, and battle. From time to time the 
thread emerges and can be recognized. 
When recognized, it illumines and gives 
meaning to all other events. 

It emerged once about 350 years ago in 
connection with the founding of a colony 
in Virginia. Alexander Brown tells the 
story in a book now out of print called 
The First Republic in America, published 
in 1898 by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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een 


In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there lived in England a young man, 
Edwin Sandys, who had been to Geneva, 
Switzerland, to study the Reformed re- 
ligion. Edwin Sandys belonged to the 
Church of England, but, to quote Brown, 
favored “the emancipation of the human 
mind” in religion. He was “at harte op- 
posed to the government of a monarchie” 
and favored democracy. He said he 
thought that “if God from heaven did con- 
stitute and direct a form of government 
on earth it was that of Geneva.” 

Edwin Sandys became the founding 
father of free institutions in the new 
world. He was a member of the London 


Company which organized the Virginia 
Colony, serving as joint-manager of the 
Company (1617) and treasurer (1619- 
1620). From the first he was leader of the 
party in the Company which aimed at pro- 
viding the colony with a popular form of 
government modelled after the govern- 
ment of Geneva. It was his purpose “to 
erect a free state in Virginia.” 

It was inevitable that, in a day when 
tyranny was the accepted mode of govern- 
ment, Sandys should meet bitter opposi- 
tion from the highest quarters. 

The governor of the colony, Sir Thomas 
Dale, was a sadistic martinet who starved 
and overworked the colonists till many of 
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them died. When a handful tried to escape 
his colony, they were captured, returned, 
and burned at the stake. Dale made cruel 
punishments for trivial offenses the rule 
in Virginia. 

Men of this stamp tried to break Sandys. 
But the liberal party succeeded in having 
the popular charters of 1609 and 1612 
adopted. Sandys included in the constitu- 
tion of the infant colony provision for a 
House of Burgesses “freely to be elected 
by the inhabitants thereof.” The House of 
Burgesses held its first session in 16109, 
Thus was the first republic in the New 
World established by the faith, wisdom, 
and courage of one man—a man who de- 
rived his inspiration from the Reformed 
religion and the reformed society which 
he had observed in Geneva. 

Humanly speaking, Sandys’ triumph was 
short. The popular government which he 
had established in 1619 lasted only about 
four years. In 1623 the London Company’s 
popular charters were cancelled and man- 
agement of the colony was resumed by 
the crown. If it had not been for the 
timely death of James I, the House of 
Burgesses itself would undoubtedly have 
been abolished. But by a strange whim of 
the incoming King, Charles I, the House 
of Burgesses was permitted to continue 
with somewhat restricted powers. 

In the struggle within the London Com- 
pany over whether Virginia was to be “a 
free state” or a king’s colony, the King 
appeared to win. But in the long view, he 
lost. 

On February 13, 1621, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon speaking in Parliament of the 
glories of the reign of James I said, “This 
Kingdom now first in his majesty’s times 
hath gotten a lot or portion in the new 
world by the plantation of Virginia. And 
certainly it is with the kingdoms on earth 
as it is in the Kingdom of Heaven. Some- 
times a grain of mustard seed proves a 
great tree. Who can tell?” 


Seed of American freedom 


The seed had been planted, and a great 
tree grew but not of the species antici- 
pated by the Lord Chancellor. Edwin 
Sandys had planted the seed and the tree 
that grew was the great tree of liberty. 
This is the tree that began to bear fruit in 
Bacon’s Rebellion of 1676, that reached its 
maturity in 1776, and has now grown to 
such proportions that it offers protection 
to the free peoples of the entire North 
Atlantic area. 

Sandys suffered the fate which comes to 
every man who fights for freedom in an 
age of reaction. His enemies trumped up 
charges of stealing company funds and of 
other crimes and sent accusations against 
him to the King. James I called Sandys 
his “greatest enemy” and added he “could 
hardly think well of whosoever was his 
friend.” Three times the King had Sandys 
arrested. The third time, being suspected 
of trying to establish a republican state in 
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America, Sandys was temporarily impris- 
“4P¢ Boned in the Tower of London. And all of 
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Student Christians Meet 
Next Month in Kansas 


Next month some 2,000 Christian col- 
lege students from all over the world will 
convene on the campus of the University 
of Kansas to hold the first major church 
youth conference since the World Council 
of Churches meeting in Amsterdam last 
August. 

The students are getting together to 
give their fellow-Christians, both older and 
younger, a clear view of the Christian stu- 
dent’s standpoint today. They also want 
to prepare themselves for concerted action 
in 1949 in many different fields. They 
want also to integrate their actions with 
the thinking of the average college man or 
coed who is not planning to go into full- 
time Christian work. 

The meeting will be the first for the 
five-year-old United Student Christian 
Council, the organization which represents 
the nation’s college church groups. The 
Student Council includes as members the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Student Volunteer 
Movement, Lutheran Student Association 
of America, and the Presbyterian Church’s 
Westminster Fellowship. It is a counter- 
part, on an older age level, of the United 
Christian Youth Movement which met 
this September. 

The college council is a member of the 
World Student Christian Federation, com- 
posed of some forty-one student Christian 
movements in every part of the world. 
Most of the members of the World Fed- 
eration are expected to send fraternal dele- 
gates to the American conference. 

Theme of the council meeting, which 
starts December 27 at Lawrence, Kansas, 
will be “World Churchmanship—1949.” 
Some of the subjects that will be under 
discussion are: the Church and Politics, 


NEWS OF YOUTH 


the Church and Economics, the Church 
and Universities, Christian vocations, and 
the Church and Personal Faith. 

Speakers will include Dr. John A. Mac- 
kay, president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, author 
and professor of philosophy at Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana, Dr. Julius 
Bixler, president of Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine, and Dr. Arnold Nash of the 
department of religion, University of 
North Carolina. 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. quota 
for the meeting is 185 delegates. West- 
minster Fellowship moderator Bill Rogers 
will be on the steering committee of the 
conference. 


Church of Their Own 


A new type of church has been organ- 
ized in Columbus, Ohio. It is a church 
where high school football players serve 
on the board of elders, and bobby-soxers 
usher the congregation to the seats. 

It is known simply as “Youth Church.” 
When first organized, fifty-five persons, 
ranging in age from twelve through twenty, 
signed the charter. Of those charter mem- 
bers, one-third did not belong to the spon- 
soring church. 

The idea originated a year ago with the 
Reverend William G. Kuhen, minister of 
Columbus’s Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church. He wanted to found a church 
with a congregation composed exclusively 
of young boys and girls. Mr. Kuhen gives 
this explanation: “About a year ago, 


Boulevard’s youth directors, Bill and Jody 
Fuller, and I decided a program was des- 
perately needed to keep young people in- 
terested and active in churches. Particu- 
larly, it was decided that a program was 
needed where the youngsters could make 





The Youth Church board of elders. From left are: Nacy Norton, Jim Krafft, 
Duane Fraser, Larry Taylor, Darrell Fraser, Homer Williams, Morgan Hickok. 
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their own decisions and not have to take 
commands from older folks. Youth Church 
was our solution.” The Boulevard Presby-. 
terian Church voted $2,000 to support the 
project. 

Youth Church has its own choir and its 
own pianist; funds for a music director; a 
board of elders of seven boys and girls; a 
board of deacons and deaconesses; a board 
of trustees; a committee on sermon sub- 
jects; and a tentative plan for erecting a 
church building. 

The committee on planning sermon sub- 
jects meets once a month with Mr. Kuhen 
to present ideas and suggestions for ser. 
mons. 

The church is divided into three depart- 
ments: young adult, junior high, and 
senior high. Services and activities include 
a worship hour, with a sermon by Mr. 
Kuhen followed by a question and answer 
period; separate department meetings to 
plan Youth Church projects, and a joint 
fellowship hour with refreshments and 
games, including ping-pong and shuffle. 
board. 

Typical of the young people in Youth 
Church is Homer Williams, a football 
tackle for Grandview High School. On 
Friday nights, he manhandles opposing 
backs; on Sundays he handles a collection 
plate and reads the Scriptures in Youth 
Church. 

Youth Church already has attracted 
state-wide attention and proved itself an 
efficient, workable organization. Youth 
Church members, Mr. Kuhen feels, are 
getting excellent guidance and leadership 
training and are developing real self-deter- 
mination in selecting a vocation and a 
philosophy of life. 


“Spencer Cave” Day 


Last month, students and faculty of 
Park Coliege, Missouri, laid aside their 
books and lecture notes for the day, rolled 
up their sleeves, and set about straighten- 
ing up their campus. “Spencer Cave” Day 
had arrived. 

The day had been so designated last 
year in memory of a Negro caretaker who 
had served Park College for seventy-two 
years. It was an occasion for sweat and 
calluses. Faculty members took orders 
from student straw bosses as crews mowed 
grass, cleared brush under power lines, 
cleaned clogged drainage ditches, improved 
campus roads, and cut dead trees into logs 
for fireplaces. At day’s end, faculty and 
students together had done a job that 
would have cost the college $1,600. 

The man who had inspired all this hard 
work had been somewhat of a worker him- 
self. Born a slave, Spencer Cave had gone 
to Park College looking for work in 1875, 
when he was thirteen. John A. McAfee, 
Park’s first president, gave the young boy 
a job taking care of the grounds. From 
that day until June 21, 1947, when death 
came to him, Spencer Cave was as much 2 
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part of the Presbyterian institution as its 
buildings. 

Generations of students reserved a warm 
place in their hearts for the short, slightly 
stooped caretaker. Every Christmas he re- 
ceived hundreds of cards from all over the 
world. 

Several college yearbooks were dedi- 
cated to him. His phenomenal memory 
recalled the name and background of every 
returning alumnus no matter how many 
years had passed since his graduation. A 
large photograph of Spencer Cave now 
hangs outside the office of Park’s presi- 
dent, Dr. J. L. Zwingle. 


Ridgewood “Guinea Pigs” 


Westminster Fellowship members at 
Ridgewood, New Jersey’s First Presbyte- 
rian Church can sympathize with the 
guinea pig these days. They know just 
how it feels to be one after their recent 
“Youth Experiment.” 

Late last spring the Reverend Charles 
Mathews from the Department of Evan- 
gelism explained to the Ridgewood group 
his idea of having them try out the New 
Life program to see whether the depart- 
ment would recommend it for all West- 
minster Fellowships. 

At first the Ridgewood young people 
had doubts that they could handle such a 
big job; the results, however, indicate 
they were more than capable. 

The group, of high and post-high school 
age, used one weekend for the experiment. 
On Friday and Saturday they had briefing 
sessions with Mr. Mathews to learn the 
procedures of visitation evangelism. 

Then they went out in eouples, visiting 
teen-agers in the neighborhood who hadn’t 
been showing up for any of the fellowship 
activities. Increased attendance at all 
church functions the next day convinced 
Mr. Mathews that the experiment was 
successful. 

That was last spring. This fall, the 
permanent results of their evangelism are 
encouraging. The post-high Sigma Club 
jumped its membership from pre-experi- 
ment twenty to forty-five. The Tuxis 
Club for high schoolers added a half dozen 
to their ranks, while the heretofore unor- 
ganized junior high set have signed up 
fifty to join their new Delta Club. Cecil 
Thornton, student minister from Prince- 
ton Seminary, is helping Pastor Charles A. 
Platt to keep the three clubs going. 

As Miss Ann Sprague, Sigma Club mem- 
ber and future church worker, said, “I 
don’t believe Mr. Mathews had any idea 
what he was starting when he introduced 
this youth plan to us. The Christian Out- 
reach Commission of each club still car- 
ries on the principle of the experiment and 
calls on all prospective members regularly. 
No, I don’t believe anyone could have 
foreseen what has happened. As a result 
of one short weekend, ‘New Life’ has 
truly entered into our church,” 
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Do you find 
the Bible “hard going”? 
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ere is how this famous 
modern translation makes 
the Scriptures as readable 
as though they were written 
yesterday: 


It is a new translation not a me sy and is based on 

texts in many cases better than those known to the King 

James translators. 

It incorporates a vast body of modern knowledge, im- 

portant to our understanding of what the original texts 

meant, unknown until recent times. Archaeology, py- 
rology, history, the study of ancient languages and Biblical 
research have all made startling contributions. 

It prints poetic passages in verse form, prose in para- 

graphs. 

It eliminates archaic words and anachronisms; it clears 

up lost allusions and obvious mistranslations; it restores 

to their proper positions passages misplaced by faulty 
copying through the ages. 

It uses modern —_ to aid contemporary understand- 

ing of what the Bible really says. 

It was gen with the idea that accuracy, clarity and 

readability are of first importance to the seeker of 

Scriptural truths, 


1,500,000 copies in print in English! 
Style «Bl pictured above, only $3.75 
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your favorite bookdealer 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 4¢9 £. 33rd St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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* A broom in the hand is money for you. 
* Women fall in love with them on sight. 

* 50% Profit for your Organization. 
The Miss America Broom is an ideal light housekeeping utensil, 
So light ladies find a hundred uses for it, walls, ceilings, linoleum, 
hardwood floors, etc. 

“Send «a dollar for a sample and begin 

making profits ai ence, Sample returnable.” 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO. 


Dept. PL-N Hamburg, Penna. 


























Voice of the Andes 


Thanks to science, one voice can tell 
an entire continent of God's word. In 
Quito, Ecuador, “The Voice of the 
Andes” Radio Station HCJB is busy 
broadcasting the glad message of the 
gospel. Working “behind the mike” 
is a Presbyterian missionary couple 
who have been loaned to the station 
for five years by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

The two Mission Boards of the 
Presbyterian Church send out nearly 
6,000 men and women here and 
abroad to teach others the best way 
of life. You can be a partner in all 
this work by investing your money 
in an Annuity contract. This gives 
you $25 to $70 a year for every $1000 
you send the Boards. 

You receive a regular income as 
long as you live, with no fear of failure 
to get the check every time it is due. 
The faith of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation is back of every contract. 

When you place your funds in a 
safe Presbyterian Annuity, you free 
yourself of reinvestment problems. 
The principal and the income are 
largely deductible from income taxes. 
There is no medical examination— 
arrangements are easy 

Mail the coupon now for full parti- 
culars. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 
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Peter, the Apostle 


By Lloyd C. 
Douglas. Houghton Mifflin, Boston (581 
pp., $3.75). 


Tue Bic FISHERMAN. 


HERE IS EVERY REASON to think that 

the 2,000,000 or so readers who fell 
under the enchantment of The Robe will 
turn with equal fervor to its sequel. If the 
new Lloyd Douglas novel about Peter, the 
first disciple, seems less satisfying than its 
predecessor, the fault lies not entirely with 
the author. The recent uptrend in novels 
grounded in the time of Christ has de- 
prived Douglas’ narrative of some of its 
freshness—but of none of the magic that 
enables the reader to relive the days of 
Christ. 

Real people walk Douglas’ pages—peo- 
ple who call each other by their nicknames 
(Joseph of Arimathaea is “Joe”) and 
speak in the understandable vernacular of 
our times. That his men and women are 
Arabs and Jews and Romans involved in 
the political cross-currents of those days 
gives The Big Fisherman a timely signifi- 
cance. The novel gains its most precious 
merit from the portrayal of Christ as a 
living person. Douglas’ delineation of 
Jesus is made with great delicacy and with 
a certain illuminating penetration, for few 
of the scriptural sayings of Christ are 
given directly, but by indirect report, 
which permits their re-wording in language 
understandable to even the spiritually il- 
literate. His speech and actions go a long 
way to interpret the question, “What 
would Jesus do were he alive today?” 

In Peter, who has always seemed the 
most human of the disciples, Douglas has 
built a character which seems entirely in 
keeping with the kind of bumbling, fault- 
ridden fellow the Scriptures suggest. Even 
up to the tragic crisis in his life when he 
denied Christ, his character vacillates from 
peevish disparagement to firm faith, and it 
is as natural for him to belabor himself 
for patching up a quarrel as it is to be the 
first to say to Jesus, “I believe that you 
are the Son of God.” In the end, he be- 
comes the great person that led Jesus to 
name him “the rock.” 

The protagonists of the story are Fara, 
daughter of a short-lived alliance between 
the royal families of Judea and Arabia, 
and Voldi, her sweetheart. That the action 
centers around Fara’s determination to 
avenge her mother seems less important 


| than the fact that as a member of Peter’s 


household her purpose fades in association 
with Jesus. 


Sometimes Douglas takes liberties with 
historical fact that lend little to the narra- 
tive. A case in point: The murder of 
Herod Antipas the very day that Christ 
lay in his tomb. (Most historians date the 
death of Antipas in 44 A.D.). 

If the closing chapters after Pentecost 
seem anticlimactic, the fact can be attrib- 
uted in part to the disciples’ let-down in 
realizing God’s kingdom on earth would 
not come at once. It could be wished, 
however, that a book so weighted with the 
significance of Christ’s coming could have 
ended on a note of faith rather than 
regret.—J. T. H. 


Foreign Missions Today 


Let’s Act Now. By Richard Terrill 
Baker. The Friendship Press, New York 
(124 pp., 50¢). 

T HAS BECOME a psychological truism 
I that man is a gregarious creature, hun- 
gry for a purposive relationship to some 
group his conscience approves. 

But the lodge, the country club, the po- 
litical party, and the junior league aren't 
enough, and too many of us, after joining 
everything in sight, finish by joining the 
growing list of mental patients that jam 
psychiatrists’ offices. 

The author of Let’s Act Now believes 
that this situation is aggravated by the un- 
certain state of the world. Alone, a man 
is next to helpless—a cog in a machine 
that’s going full speed down a blind alley. 

The trouble is, Mr. Baker writes, most 
of the organizations clamoring for our al- 
legiance are just so many more machines 
in blind alleys. They offer to make us 
gods, but once in their toils, we are trans- 
formed into robots. But there is one group 
—the only one in the market—that offers 
to make us persons. It is the Christian 
Church. Mr. Baker’s answers to the com- 
mon objections to going all-out for the 
Church are strong ammunition to put in 
stock. 

Richard Terrill Baker is fully equipped 
to write about the Church. A graduate of 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Journalism and Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Mr. Baker traveled around the 
world for Methodist foreign missions in 
1938. During the war he wrote and taught 
in China. After the war he went to Japan 
and there conducted thorough studies of 
religion. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America did well in selecting Mr. 
Baker to write the keynote book for the 
Advance Program, “One World in Christ,” 
launched this October by U.S. and Cana- 
dian Protestants. He has ably stated the 
place of foreign missions today. 

This book is written, its author an- 
nounces, for anyone “who is confused 
about the state of the world today and 
wonders what he or she can do about it”— 
which ought to guarantee it an impressive 
sale.__J. W. H. 
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WITH A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 


~ PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Christianity is still the good and happy 
news. The remembrance of the birth of Jesus 
is the joyful occasion of the Christian year. 







To give a gift which says that Christmas 





joy is Christian joy... 






To give a gift which speaks of world-wide 
fellowship in Christ . . . 







To give a gift which pleases, and a gift 
which helps . . . 






To give a gift which lasts from one Christ- 
mas to the next... 
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THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has rriplied her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curnculum, 


and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized .. . 
where every student knows all! the others . . . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . . . 


But most of all, this urban college (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
ait iS an institution which prepares you for 
a caseer, offering such features as: 


© full 4-year course for B. A. degree 


© pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 


© G. L treining 

© scholarthip atsistonce 

®@ on<amput dormitory rooms for men 

© opportunity for field work 

© stress on preparation for “human 
retations 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: ~ 





























THANKSGIVING 


Question: What part does Thanks- 
giving play in the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition? 


Answer: The giving of thanks to God 
has always been a vital part of the He- 
brew-Christian tradition and practice. The 
Old Testament is full of thanksgiving: 

“O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
good: 

For his mercy endureth forever.’ 

(Psalms 107:1) 
Thanksgiving was frequently on the lips 
of Jesus and his disciples. For either a 
Jew or a Christian, the giving of thanks 
should be as natural as breathing. 

Thanksgiving is necessary to the health 
of the human soul. Without gratitude, life 
festers within. The pus of selfishness de- 
stroys all of the healthy moral tissues of 
the soul. When man ceases to give thanks, 
all that is noblest in him dies. When we 
cease to be grateful, we become ingrates. 


Never said “thank you” 

The Graeco-Roman world lost the art of 
being thankful: “They glorified him not as 
God, neither gave thanks” (Romans 1:21). 
Irreverence and ingratitude are twin sins; 
they are born in the heart at the same 
time. When we cease to glorify God, we 
cease to thank him. 

A society which dishonors God soon 
dehumanizes itself. Moral darkness settles 
upon the mind and heart of such men: 
“Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools” (Romans 1:22). When a 
man desecrates his soul, he soon desecrates 
his body. 

The stages of this degeneracy are traced 
by Paul in Romans. When God is not 
honored or thanked, the perversion of the- 
ology begins (1:23). Perversion of re- 
ligious belief is followed by perversion of 
sex (1:24-27). Moral chaos reigns in so- 
ciety (1:28—31). The ultimate in the dese- 
cration of the personality comes in ap- 
proving sin in others (1:32). 

Our world is dangerously like Paul’s. 
There are so many who do not glorify 
God, who do not give thanks. The substi- 
tutes for God are legion. We invest so 
little of thought, time, or money in holy 
things. Do we express gratitude to God? 
Oh yes, we observe Thanksgiving once a 
year; but, do we give thanks? We may 
honor God with our lips, and have our 
heart far from him. Thanks-giving as an 
attitude of the heart is more important 
than Thanksgiving as a national holiday. 


Question: For what should we all 
give thanks? 


Answer: Not all thanksgiving is ac- 
ceptable to God. Jesus told of a man who 
thanked God that he was not as other men 
(Luke 18:9-13). This was pride, not 
gratitude; it was an affront to God. Jesus 
held him up as a bad example to all future 
generations, but he has had many spiritual 
heirs. It is not too much to say that they 
number “ten thousand times ten thousand 
and thousands of thousands.” In fact, who 
of us has not been guilty of this kind of 
Pharisaism? When we thank God for our 
superior piety, our ancestry, our religious 
zeal, we are on dangerous ground. We 
affront God with our smugness and self- 
righteousness. 

We can learn much from Paul in the 
matter of giving thanks. Like every pious 
Jew of his day, he thanked God for food 
before each meal (Acts 27:35). His most 
frequent expression of thanks was for 
Christian faith in others (Romans 1:8; 
Colossians 1:3); for the faith of men 
toward Christ, and for their love toward 
their fellowmen (Ephesians 1:16); for the 
growth of Christian character in his con- 
verts (J Corinthians 1:4); for the friend- 
ship of other Christians, and for their 
companionship and support in his work of 
preaching the Gospel (Romans 16:4; Phi- 
lippians 1:3). For the work of God's 
grace in the heart of the Christian, Paul 
poured out his thanksgiving. When a depu- 
tation from Rome met him, as he was be- 
ing brought as a prisoner, he “thanked God 
and took courage” (Acts 28:15). His de- 
liverance through Christ from “the law of 
sin and death” is the outstanding example 
of his thanking God for something that he 
himself had received (Romans 7:25). He 
believed that all men should give thanks 
for all things (Ephesians 5:20). Nothing 
was too small for thanksgiving, but Paul 
majored on the big things. 


Thanks-giving and adversity 

The thankful heart is the singing heart 
(Colossians 3:16). When we dwell upon 
our losses and disappointments, we can 
always have much over,which to mourn, 
or to complain. When we count our bless- 
ings, there is much about which to sing. 

When Job was stripped of all that he 
possessed, he said, “The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord” (Job 1:21). The un- 
thankful would have said, “God has 
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stripped me of all that I possess; I am 
ruined.” Job said, “God gave,” before he 
said, “God has taken away.” His losses 
reminded him of his blessings, and of the 
God who had blessed him. 

The thankful heart is a peaceful heart. 
Paul wrote the Colossians, “And let the 
peace of God rule in your hearts, to which 
also we were called in one body; and be ye 
thankful” (Colossians 3:15). The Greek 
word, which is translated rule, means to 
arbitrate, to referee; that is, the peace 
which God gives the Christian should be 
the referee of the inner life. What does 
the referee do? He keeps the game going 
according to the rules. One of the rules of 
the game of Christian living is “Be not 
anxious,” do not fret. 


Our American Thanksgiving 

Our American Thanksgiving grew out of 
adversity, In 1621, the Pilgrims gathered 
in their harvest, and assembled to thank 
God for it. Their store of food for the 
hard winter ahead would have seemed piti- 
fully meager to many of their descendants, 
but, to the Pilgrims, it offered the hope of 
eating. Their hearts overflowed with grati- 
tude. Gratitude is not determined by how 
much we have, but by how much we ap- 
preciate it. 

For many years, the custom of giving 
thanks lapsed. Then, in the trying times 
after the War for Independence, Washing- 
ton called for a national observance of 
Thanksgiving. Soon again, the national 
observance lapsed. Then, during the tragic 
War between the States, Abraham Lincoln 
issued four different calls for Thanksgiv- 
ing. It was Lincoln who set the last Thurs- 
day in November as the day for observing 
Thanksgiving. 

The uncertain times in which we live 
should cause us to thank God with re- 
newed faith, and to take courage. We live 
in a world of hunger and want. Turkey, 
cranberry sauce, and football should not 
be the dominant note in our observance of 
the day. Truly thankful people are con- 
cerned with the welfare of others. Let the 
day be a day of remembrance of the hun- 
gry and the hopeless, that peace and jus- 
tice may reign among men. 

It is better to observe thanks-giving, 
than Thanksgiving. 


PRAYER 


God never ceases to speak to us; but the 
noise of the world without, and the tumult 
of our passions within, bewilder us, and 
prevent us from listening to Him. All must 
be silent around us, and all must be still 
within us, when we would listen with our 
whole souls to this voice. It is a still small 
voice, and is only heard by those who 
listen to no other. Alas, how seldom is it 
that the soul is so still that it can hear 
when God speaks to it. 

—Francois FENELON 


Novemper 27, 1948 
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CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not = 
to investigate. Overiogie the Ohio River. 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences A 
preparation for business,.teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 











Choose a school witha 
Christian 


Coeducational Colleges 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


Coeducational, fully. accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5 Minnesota 














ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“‘Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 




















CRANE AE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 
ee Founded 1819 
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WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 
“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 





Men’s College 
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FINE ARTS 


"Callao For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 











LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
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This Booklet Shows ME How to 


“Through these pages I learned about a wonderful kind of partnership 
for me ina great ministry—the work of preparing young men and 
women for life-long Christian service. 


“The annuity gift I made to Moody Bible Institute still provides sound 
Bible instruction, tuition free, for the thousands who look to Moody 
for their training. And even as I share the joy of seeing these young 
people go out equipped to work for God, I have that other satisfaction— 
assurance that each year for life Moody annuity checks... my unfail- 
att asad .-- will keep on bringing funds to help meet my financial 
ne 


Thousands of Christians are grateful to this little booklet for their intro- 
duction to the Moody Annuity Plan. A new edition of “Double Divi- 
dends” is just off the press. Mail the coupon for your free copy, and 
learn how YOU can combine sound saving with fruitful Christian 


giving. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE DEPT. 11254C 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
PLEASE SEND ME THE BOOKLET DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, 
WITH FULL DETAILS ON THIS DOUBLE-VALUE FINAN- “Moody 
CIAL PLAN, 

Dp *se 
bnnutlies 


Mean More” 
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GREAT 
PLAYS 





By Clayton T. Griswold 


RESBYTERIANS are among the thousands 
Pin have listened with interest to the 
new radio program, “Great Scenes From 
Great Plays,” presented by the Episcopal 
Church on the Mutual network Friday 
evenings, 8 to 8:30 o’clock EST. The pro- 
gram consists of scenes from such well 
known plays as “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
“The Corn Is Green,” and “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street.” 

Leaders of the Episcopal Church de- 
cided to use this form of presentation of 
their message after making an intensive 
study of religious radio. They were im- 
pressed by the fact that most religious 
radio is concentrated in the period before 
1 P.M. on Sundays in spite of the fact that 
there are fewer radio sets in use during 
this period than there are on any week-day 
evening from 6 to 10 P.M. They noted 
that most religious programs on the air 
today are the church service type, aimed 
at those people who are already related 
to some braach of the church. 

In the hope that they can bring positive 
Christian teachings before millions, Great 
Plays dramatize the message’s central 
theme with outstanding scenes from some 
play that has become recognized as a 
classic, whatever its age. The greatest 
plays, they believe, “have tremendous in- 
spirational power to lift people out of 
themselves and toward the teachings of 
Christ.” 

The Episcopal Actors’ Guild is helping 
with the program. Many of their 700 
actors and actresses will be available for 
various parts. Walter Hampden, one of 
America’s distinguished artists of stage 
and screen, is acting as the permanent an- 
nouncer in the series. Guest artists have 
included such famous names as Basil Rath- 
bone and Jane Cowl. Costs of production, 
including radio time and talent, are re- 
ported to be over $15,000 a week. Episco- 
palians hope to attract “many listeners 
who are Methodists, Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, or who belong to one of the 
many communions, or to none at all. 
Radio, widely used, gives us the greatest 
medium in history for reaching effectively 
the masses we hope to reach.” 

There are an estimated 70,000,000 peo- 
ple in the United States who are not affiili- 
ated with any church. Also, in this coun- 
try there are approximately 62,000,000 
home and car radios. The Episcopal 
Church is trying to reach this audience. 
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7 $8,790,243 


Are you under the shadow of unpaid 
benevolence obligations? 

Or do you stand in the clear? 

Why wait? Pay '48—Let's Act—NOW! 
$4,569,643 paid to September 30th—Only three months left! 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S.A. 


ONs 
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“Our Christian Responsibility —Sharing Our Blessings” 


EAR FRIENDS: This letter is being written in 

Germany where [ am on a special mission in 

the interest of the New Life Movement overseas. 

I am here by invitation of the German churches 

whose loyalty to Christ and whose anti-Nazi 
spirit is known throughout the land. 

I am writing this letter because of a communica- 
tion which has just reached me from Mr. Roger 
Johnson, the Secretary of Finance of our General 
Council. In his letter Mr. Johnson informed me 
that the receipts from the churches for our Gen- 
eral Assembly Budget at September 30, 1948 are 
$4,569,643. In the next three months we must 
receive $8,790,243; to meet our $13,359,886 goal. 

The last quarter of the church year is ahead 
of us. If we do not receive the full amount of 
each church’s share for 1948 before the year end 
closing our work will be crippled terribly. We 
cannot afford that. 

At the Amsterdam meeting of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches all of us were struck by the un- 
precedented task the Church faces in every part 
of the world. This was brought home to me by 


the men and women I met—Europe and Asia not 
only represent vast areas of need. They present 
a responsibility we cannot avoid. 

What we said last fall to the Church about the 
absolute necessity of raising the Benevolence 
Budget of 1948 was based on factual reports and 
clear needs. What I am saying in this letter now 
comes out of a heart which has felt a heavy bur- 
den as I have conferred with people whose future 
depends upon the spirit we display in helping 
them in Christ’s name. 


W: MUST NOT let them down. We Presbyterians 
must live up to our Christian responsibility which 
we assumed in our world-wide task of sharing the 
blessings of the Gospel of Christ with others. 

You can help do this. Please send us now all 
benevolence funds on hand. Urge your members 
to pay up in full before January 1, 1949. Appeal 
to non-givers to give something really worthy of 
their resources. We must not fail our Lord in this 
time of heartache and loneliness when Christian 
thoughtfulness and ministry mean so much. 


Sincerely yours, 


Qudia Ke mauffs 


ARTHUR H. Limouze, Secretary of Promotion 


The Committee on United Promotion, 
General Council of the General Assembly 

















Entertaining New Books 
That Do Not Offend 


Y5, choose any two of these superb mew books and we 
will send them to you free when you join the Family 
Reading Club! We woke is unique offer to demonstrate 
how membership brings you, each month, books that do not 
offend—at prices much less than the publishers’ editions! 
Read, below, how our club operates; then mail coupon today! 


ANY 
L-Twe 


family Leading Club 


PILGRIM‘S INN 

By Elizabeth Goudge 
The author of “Green Dolphin Street” now 
tells the enchanting story of how a peaceful 
old seaside inn changed the troubled lives of 
all whom it sheltered. Here is one of the 
warmest, happiest of the year. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.00. 

WITHIN THE HARBOR 

By Sara Ware Bassett 
Kindly Professor Robertson wanted ce 
and quiet on his vacation—but what he found 
instead was young love and two fantastic 
mysteries. What he did about it makes an in- 
triguing story everyone will enjoy. Publisher's 
edition, $2.50. 


NEW SONG IN A STRANGE LAND 
By Esther Warner 

The thrilling story of a white woman's ex- 

Periences in mysterious Liberia—and how 

she grew to love the black people whose new 
istianity was forever at war, within them- 

selves, with their ancient gods. Publisher’s 

edition, $3.50. 


PEACE OF MIND 

By Joshua Loth Liebman 
Nearly a million copies of this famous master- 
work have already been purchased. Many 
readers consider it next to the Bible as their 
greatest source of inspiration, understanding 
and Specce of mind during these troubled times. 
Publisher's edition, $2.50. 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


Each month publishers submit books 
they believe will meet the high Family 
Reading Club standards. Our Editors 
then select the one book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are books which 
every member of the family can read— 
books to be read with pleasure, dis- 
cussed with delight, and retained in 
the home library with real pride. 


What Membership Means To You 
There is no charge for membership 
beyond the cost of the books them- 


lightful book-review magazine which 
will come to your home each month. 
You do not have to purchase a book 
every month—only four each year to 
retain your membership. All selec- 
tions are new, complete, well-printed 
and well-bound and are guaranteed: if 
a selection does not meet your own 
standard of acceptability, you may re- 
turn it for full credit within 30 days! 
Free “Bonus” Books 

The Family Reading Club distri- 
butes an exciting “Bonus” Book free 
for each four selections you take. (On 


selves. You pay only $1.89 each (plus 
postage and handling) for the books 
you purchase after reading the de- 


this offer you get your Membership 
Gift plus your first “Bonus” Book in 
advance). The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 
each—instead of the retail 
prices of the publishers’ edi- 
tions of $2.50 to $3.50—saves 
you 25% to 35% of your book 
money. And when the value 
of the “Bonus” Books you get 
free is figured in, you will ac- 
tually save as much as 50°! 
Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club 
which will appeal to the finer 
instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading 
§ Club by sending you your 
8 choice of any two of these new 
' books at once! This offer may 
be withdrawn at any time—so 
: mail the coupon Now. 
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(Check the TWO books you want) q 


O Piigrie’s inn OC New Seng in a Strange Land § 
DC Within the Harber CF Peace of Mind ' 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 11PLA + 
MIMECLA, MEW YORK 

Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club and send i 
me the TWO books I have checked above as m 
bership Gift Book aad fra Bonus . Each month you 
will send me a review of the Club's forthcoming selection § 
—which | may accept or reject as | choose. There are no 
memberthip dues ot fees—only the requirement that I accept ' 
2 minimem of fowr Club selections during the coming twelve y 
months at only $1.89 each, plus posage and handling. 
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Same price in Canada; 105 Bond &., Toronto 2 
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